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Translated from the French of Beranger. 


I. 
Waat! are both dead, in this air-banished room, 
Where the red charcoal spreads its deadly breath! 
For them Life smiled in all its early bloom— 
What madness thas to tempt forbidden death! 
Haply they said, ‘The world drives on a wreck, 
Sailor and pilot's cheek with fear grow pale ; 
Save we in swimming from the sinking deck 
Of the barque shattered by the wave and gale ’ 
—And like true friends they parted, hand in hand, 
To force a passage to the Spirit-Land. 


Unhappy ones! the echo a is dying 
Of the soft strain that lulled your first eweet sleep ; 

What though dark clouds athwart yeur sky are flying. 
Wait till the sun rise brightly from the deep. 

They answered, ‘ What care we though the sun shine, 
Enriching valee where Plenty cradled lies? 

We have no trees, no flowers, no fruitful vine— 
Is it for us that the glad sun shall rise 7” 

~-And like true friends they parted, hand in hand, 
To force a passage to the Spirit-Land. 


iL 
Ushappy ones! ah, wherefure brand in malice 
This life the aged rail at through mere spite ? 
Sull from the bottom of the bitterest chalice 
G eame"on the raptured soul Love's gem of light— 
* Author's Note —I knew both these young men, whose end bas been 
» deplorable. Lebras had addressed to me some pieces of patriotic 
verse. Ile constitution was feeble and unhealthy, but every thing 
snnounced ia bim a good and an honest heart. Notwithstanding the 
reception which I gave him at The Force, (a prison at Paris,) where 
be often visited me, he ceased to do so on my liberation. 1 can there- 
fore speak but little of bim. 

Ikocw much more of Escousse. It was also at The Force that he 
frst paid me @ visit, and presented me with a very fine song, which 
my detention had inspired. Then, and since, I bestowed on him 
marks of the liveliest interest, as well as the counsels of experience. 
Few young authors have impressed me with a better idea of their fu- 
ture—less indeed by his early attempts than by the jadgement and 
candor with which he viewed them himself. After the success of ‘ Fa- 
ruch the Moor,’ he wrote me—*“ J remember all you have said. Never 
frar—my triumph intoxicated me but five minutes.” 

His misfortune was that which menaces now-a-days more or less 
many young men of his age, in the kind of hot-bed in which we live. 
The reason of Escousse had acquired too prompta maturity. A head 
thas ¢ d on the shoulders of a child but blights our youth, 
when this precocity is not the rare effect of a peculiar organization. 
I' produces a went for perfection, which, not knowing on what to 
frrd, diseochants life at its loveliest age. Tcan only attribute tbe fa- 
‘s! revolution of this interesting and gifted young man to discourage- 
meat. It was also a fatality for both that Lebras and Escousse met 
"ith dupositions so alike. Par from one another, perhaps both might 
have submitted to their destiny, which mutually they determined 
Violently to end, 

\ public print has accused Escousse of absolute infidelity. To cast 
of this stigma from his memory, I am obliged to cite the last words of 
‘letter which he wrote me some hours before the execution of his 
deplorable design : “ Beranger, you know me ; may God permit me te 
«cha glimpse of the place which He has reserved for you on high.” 

Beside the dramas of  Paruch’ and ‘Pierre Ill.’ Escousse has left 
*me songs, which, though characterized doubtless by a negligence 
of style, are deeply imbued with the noble senti and g 
‘houghts which inspired each action of hia ph | exist 

They tell me that, on the point of being surprised with one whose 
honor his presence might have compromised, he precipitated himself 
from a second story intoa paved court, though happily, and as a re- 
me “ his devotedness, without receiving wound or contusion from 

e Tall, 
hee 28th July, 1830, he hurried early in the morning to the Place 
. sreve and fought there the whole day and night, while the next 

= was at the taking of the Louvre and Tuileries. After the victory 

the people, Escousse breathed not a word of the dangers he had en- 
“untered—and elihough poor and unfriended, never could be 

oa to address a demand of any kind to the Commission of Na- 
‘nal Recompenses, And it was at nineteen years of age that be 


‘luatarily put an end to an existence of which the promise was so 
melt, Ww. F. 

















An angel's dream! They answered, ‘ Fair till gained; 
Love! all in vain we've sung its burning lay :’ 
One shrine of al) its worship yet remained, 
Reached but with toil—its idol was of clay! 
—And like true friends they parted, band in hand, 
To force a passage to the Spirit-Land. 


IV. 
Unhappy ones! but your full-plumed wings waving, 
—Eagles at length far from the nest—you may 
Soar through the clouds, the rolling thunder braving, 
And reach the zenith high of Glory’s day ! 
They sighed, ‘ The laurel into ashes falls, 
Which Envy loves upon the winds to cast ; 
And should our flight e’en reach the thunder’s halls, 
We must descend to dwell with her at last: 
—And like true friends they parted, hand in hand, 
To force a passage to the Spirit-Land. 


v. 
Unhappy ones! what grief can e’er withstand 
Our sacred duties faithfully fulfilled ! 
We find a mother in our Native Land— 
Her glory fires the heart by serrow chilled. 
They answered, ‘ Her proud banner, which they vaunt, 
Protects the kingly roof it fluuers o'er ; 
But the poor war-tried soldier pines with want, 
And dies with hunger at the palace door.’ 
—And like true friends they parted, hand in hand, 
To force a passage to the Spirit-Land. 


Unhappy ones! some elt wit hath sure 
Peopled your brains with sombre fantasies ; 
But through the darkness beams the Godhead pure, 
Let then a Father's voice appease your cries. 
* Ah, let us follow then this flash of flame, 
And at a bound,’ they said, ‘o’erleap Life's goal; 
Almighty God! before thy powerful name, 
Letter hy leuer vanish from the soul !’ 
—And like true friends they parted, hand in haad, 
To force a passage to the Spirit-Land. 
vil. 
Creating God! their =... pardon Thou! 
They knew not that, in Nature's endless chain, 
They were not born for their mere selves below, 
But for their race—else were their being vain. 
Haply no friend was near, in peace to breathe, 
‘Children, obey His law, and love like brothers; 
To love is to fulfil our end beneath— 
To make us loved best serves the end of others.’ 
—And like true friends they parted, hand in hand, 
To force a passage to the Spirit-Land. 


PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF TIMOTHY JENKINS, ESQUIRE. 
A TALE OF THE PRESSURE. 
BY OUR BACHELOR assoctaTe. 
CHAPTER I 
Littxe did Timothy Jenkins imagine, as he sprang from 
his couch on the morning of the 10th of May, that all the 
Banke had suspended specie payments ;—as little did he 


foresee the evil consequences that were to accruc tu himself 


rom this illustration of the beauties of the specie currency, or 

he would not have felt so well satisfied as to the happy re- 
sult of certain plans which bad gathered in his brain through 
the night, and caused him to uprise with the sun, thereby de- 
parting from his usual practice, fur Timothy relished a 
morning nup. 


“ What a glorious day for my excursion,” smiled, rather 


| 
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———— 
I shel’, before the sun goes to bed again, have fixed myself 
firmly in the affections of Miss Angelina Tompkins.” 

Now we all know that before the suspension, the posses- 
sion of a‘ V’ was subject matter for rejoicing; but when 
pleasure is in the perspective, and this sum is to purchase a 
day's tenure upon it, the owner may well go into ecstatics 
without making himself liable to the charge of lunacy. 

Timothy felt that he had an undoubted right to swell, but 
he did not; the only evidence of his satisfaction, es he sur- 
veyed his treasure, was a complacent smile playing around 
the corners of his mustache-girt mouth. His complacency 
increased as he traced the cabalistic words that graced the 
peper, informing the holder that its presentation at the coun- 
ter of the Bank of America would entitle him to demand ten 
pieces of the Benton currency. 

Timothy had heard strange rumors, the day preceding, of 


suspensions, refusals to pay specie by the Banks, &c. &c. 
but he knew that the Bank of America was the king of the 
Pets, and he therefore cared but little, or rather thought little 
of what was agitating the business world. “These cursed 
Banks will soon receive their quietus,” murmured our hero, 
as, having finished attiring himself, he paused a moment be- 
fore the glass, to see that he had neglected nothing; “we 
will have them on the hip shortly, and teach them that we 
want no better circulating medium than gold and silver. A 
/ man bardly knows when he is safe who keeps a five-dollar 
| bill longer than twenty-four hours. If this ‘V’ of mine was 
| a Safety Fund, I could not get specie for it unless I consented 
to a heavy shave; but the public deposites are in the Bank 
| of America, and it will redeem its notes, no matter whether 
all the others go or not ;’’ and the confident possessor of the 
| five-dollar note descended to the breakfast table. 


It may be inferred, from the above remarks, that Timothy 
was a decided enemy of banking. He bad spoken in Tam- 
many in support of the Specie Circular, and opened the eyes 


| of the people by a withering exposé of the injuries arising 
| from the circulation of Bank notes, at a large and respecta 
| ble Loco-Foco meeting in the Park. 


It was the intention of 


| some of his friends to run him, at the late charter election, 
for the office of Assistant Alderman; but Timothy was just 
then preparing a volume of poems for the press, and not be- 
ing able to harangue his friends at their Ward nominations, 
| the design was abandoned. 


I have said that he was a poet—he was consequently a 


lover; and Miss Angelina Tompkins was the fair one for 
whom he sighed, and for whose especial benefit the excursion 
was to be made and the five-dollar note expended. 


While we have been giving these details, our hero has 


despatched his breakfast, donned his beaver, seized his ivory- 
headed cane, and now stands upon the threshold of the door, 
waiting for an Omnibus to convey him to the residence of 
Miss Angelina Tompkins. 


CHAPTER IL. 
“‘ We don’t change no notes, sir,” said the knowing urchin 


attached to Brower’s Omnibus, as the vehicle halted before 
the domicile of Miss Tompkins; “you must have heard as 
how all the Banks is broke.” 


“ All the Banks broke!” echoed Mr. Jenkins—but he looked 


at his infurmant, and suppressed the wrathful reply he was 


about to make. “But I have no silver.” 
“ Then you should have walked down, and not have tried to 


than spoke Timothy Jenkins, as he threw open the Venctinns || come the flam over me. Won't that ere women lend you a 
of his snug little back chamber, in a genteel private boarding i shilhng !—she looks as if she knows you;” and the younker 
house in Bleecker street; “ the air is balm, the heavens smile || directed our indignant bero’s attention to Miss Tompkins, 
propitiously, the trees and flowers will make the atmosphere || who was at the door, wondering what Mister Jenkins could 


of Hoboken redolent of sweets ;” and the eye of the solilo- 
quising Timothy rested upon a lone lilac bush which the gen- 


have to say to an Omnibus Mercury. 


Timothy searched his pockets—not a shilling could he 


teel private family had nurtured into thrifty existence. | find, so he stepped up to Miss Tompkins and asked her to 
*“ Nature is kind, and fate may do its worst,” said our hero, || loan him one. Miss T. had not a shilling, but she stepped 


drawing a five-dollar note from his wallet; *‘ there is no mis- 


take in thie—it will pay all expenses; and if I know myself, | as 


into a Millinery next door and borrowed it. The boy grinned 
he took it, the milliners came out and bent their gaze on 
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Timothy, Miss Tompkins looked at him inquiringly, and the 
people in the Omnibus laughed as Mr. Jenkins hastily entered 
and shut the door of Miss Angelina’s dwelling. 

“I propose, as the day is remarkably fine, that we visit 
Hoboken to-day, Miss Tompkins,” said the discomposed gen- 
teman, as soon as he had overcome the embarrassment into 
which he had been thrown by the scene on the pave. “We 
can have & delightful time ; and lest you should think I came 
without funds, by my being obliged to borrow a shilling, I 
will state that Iam well provided ;” and he unrolled his 


Bank bill. 
IT care not what may be the political sentiments of a lady— 


she may be Whig or Anti-Whig, Bentonian Loco-Foco, or an 
advocate ot the present banking system—yet her beauty will 
not be lessened in the eyes of the most vielent denouncer of 
her system and views. I have two reasons for proclaiming 
this as an established truth : the first is, my own reverence for 
& pretty woman, no matter whether she wears the green of 
the Administration, or the b/ue of its opponents ; and the lat- 
ter, and more important point, is shown in the fact, that 
akhough Miss Angelina Tempkins was a furious Whig, yet 
Timothy Jenkins love’ her with as much fervor as if she had 
joined him in denouncing the ‘rag barons,’ as he was wont to 
call every man who could boast the possession of more than 
“vy. 

ered ctniinh dn nities st hemty ave 
politics, let us accompany Timothy and Angelina to the ferry- 
boat which was to convey them to Hoboken. The morning, 
I have elsewhere said, was propitious. The light ripples 
slept like a child in the beams of the joyous sun. The noise 
of the machinery operated as an agreeable relief to the sough 
of the zephyr as it wantoned upon the brow of our hero and 
his charmer. Timothy felt the influence of the hour and the 
scene; he grew poetical, flung forth some elegant extracts 
from his new poem, to which Miss Tompkins listened with 
admiration. . 

“ Your fare, sir.” 

Timothy turned at the words, and perceived that Charon 
was grinning at something—whether at Timothy's rhyme, or 
the flowered muslin robe of Miss Tompkins, no ogg except 
Charon could tell. Timothy produced his ‘ V,’ measured 
the grinning waterman with an air of decided contempt. 

“ It's no go, Mister—I take nothing but specie. I ama 
real Leco-Foco, and won't have nothing to do with your 
rags since the Banks refuse to pay specie.” 

“ Banks refuse to pay specie!” echoed the horror-stricken 
Timothy, “‘ what do you mean ?"’—and his face bleached with 
dismay. 

“ Don’t come spooney over me, Mister Poet,” was the re- 
ply of the suspicious ferryman; “‘ you must have heard that 
the Banks have all refused to pay specie.” 

“* Upon my honor, I heard nothing of this,” said Mr. Jen- 
kins; “ besides, you must be mistaken. Why, the Bank of 
America is a Pet!” 

“A pretty Pet it is, too!” replied the ferryman. “ But 
come, Mister, I can’t stand all day talking. If you hav’nt 
a shilling, maybe Miss, there, has one, and will lend it to 
you until you can make a raise.” 

This was really carrying the specie currency too far. To 
have Miss Angelina Tompkins appealed to for this, brought 
the Omnibus again to recollection; and Timothy Jenkins 
stood, the martyr of the Banks. Miss Tompkins searched 
her reticule, but could not discover a stray piece of silver. 
Mr. Jenkins fumbled in his pockets, hoping an accidental 
coin might be there; but no—his pockets were poetically 
empty. There was but one alternative: Timothy’s finger 
was graced with a ring;—he called the ferryman aside, and | 
left the gem in his possession as « pawn. The creditor | 
examined it closely, and muttering something about half- 
witted poets, turned to his other passengers. 

The position of our hero was an unpleasant one. Miss 
Tompkins looked ominously upon him—the by-standers were 


tittering, end Timothy felt relieved when the boat reached || 


Hoboken. “ Well,” thought he, “I shall get my bill changed 
here, at all events.” And with Angelina on his arm, he 
sauntered an hour among the classic beauties of this minia- 
ture Paradise. 

Twelve o'clock came, and Timothy, who had scarce eaten 
ay thing, felts desire to masticate some of the pies and 
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tarts which a vender of the article had laid out on a table 
under tho trees. Miss Tompkins was also very hungry, and 
ate and chatted all the while, smiling upon Mr. Jenkins, 
who became so happy that he unconsciously made a tolerable 
bill with the pie merchant. He then handed out his Bank 
note, at the same time requesting Miss Tompkins to put some 
pies in her reticule, which she did. 

“ Hain’t you got any change, sir?” inquired the owner of 
the table. “There isn’t any Banks now; the President has 
vetoed them, and there’s to be gold and silver instead of these 
*ére bits of paper.” 

Had a volcano opened immediately beneath him, Timothy 
could not have been more dismayed. “Curse the gold and 
silver!” he was about to say, but he recollected that to de- 
nounce the specie currency was high treason, and he wisely 
restrained the expression of his feelings. ‘You must take 
this, my good woman,” he said to the Amazonian merchant ; 
“*T have got nothing else. It is a good note—the Bank of 
America, where the Government keeps its money.” 

“ What if it is the Bank of Ameriky?” retorted the lady, 
her choler rising as she reflected on the danger she was in- 
curring of losing pay for her pies. “Didn't Gineral Jackson 
say he would kill all the Banks ?—and hasn't he did it? 
And ain't we going for to have plenty of good money now! 
My husband is on the Committee appointed hy the Anti-Bank 
party, and he says that we are all to have as much good money 
as we want.” 

The poetical Jenkins was disgusted with the ignorance of 
the woman. “ Will you take the money, or not?” said he. 
“Will I take it?—to be sure I won't. You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself to cheat a poor woman, with eleven 
small children and a sick sister at home. You are no better 


either. So hand over them pies, Miss; and if ye don’t pay 
me for what ye have stuffed, I will raise the neighbors, and 
have ye taken up for a cheat.” 


should be thus vilified by a huckster in the presence of Miss 
Tompkins, made him feel like Tantalus bound to his rock. 


help for it, and he produced a pen-knife and handkerchief, 
which he gave the ebstreperous virago in payment for her pies. 
Miss Tompkins had not uttered a word during the contro- 
versy. Her sensitive feelings had been wounded by the 
woman's coarse allusions to herself; and although the unfor- 
tunate Jenkins did all that lay in bis power to restore her to 
cheerfulness, yet for an hour or more it was in vain. “So,” 
said she, “ this is the end of your war upon the Banks. A 
nopoly and specie currency !” Now these were strong words | 
for a lady to use, but Miss Tompkins was a Whig, and that | 
party are a little noisy in these times. 
Timothy answered not ; he was not as strong in his predi- 
lection for Loco-Focoism as he had been in the morning, and 
yet like most men who find themselves in error, he did not 
like to confess it. _ 
CHAPTER III. 
They had gained the hotel, and Miss Tompkins seated 
herself at the window in sullen silence until the bell rang for 
dinner. 
Timothy seated Miss Tompkins at the table, and then took 
a chair by her side. He filled her plate with the choicest vi- 
ands that the table afforded, and then was about serving him- 
self when casting his eyes upwards he discovered, on a pla- 
card against the door, the ominous words 

al 


' 
| “NO NOTES CHANGED HERE.” 
bans 








Timothy Jenkins dropped his knife and fork, rose from the 
table and entered the bar-room. 

| “ Landlord,” said he to the host, “ I have a lady with me, 
| and we wish to dine here ; but I have no silver. I havea 
' five on a New-York City Bank.” 

“Can’t do any thing with it, sir—should be very happy 
to accommodate you, but unless you can give me silver I can 
do nothing for you.” 

“ But, my God! Landlord, the lady is already seated at 
the table, and I am very hungry.” 

“Tt can’t be helped, sir: maybe the lady can pay for her 





than you ought to be, and I warrant ye that Miss, there, isn’t, || 


Timothy Jenkins was in a dreadful situation. That he /) 


“ My sufferings is intolerable,” he said; but there was no || 


pretty mess you have made of it, truly, with your cry of mo- | 


The persecuted Jenkins rushed past him, and gaining the 
side of Miss Tompkins, he almost dragged her into an ad. 
joining room. 

“ My dear Miss Tompkins,” said he, “ I implore your cle. 
mency, I am to be pitied, indeed Iam. This infernal land. 
lord wall not change my note, and—and he will not give us 
our dinners.” So saying he fell into a chair, and the perspi- 
ration streamed down his pallid features. 

“Mr. Jenkins!” screamed the now really exasperated An- 
gelina; ‘‘ did you mean to insult me this day, by coming after 
me and exposing me to the rudeness of tavern-keepers and 
pie-makers? I leave you now, sir, and hope that the next 
time you attempt to tinker the currency, you will find some 
other than me to witness how well your system works. | 
wish you joy of your‘ V,’ Mr. Timothy Jenkins. When you 
get it changed send me the shilling you borrowed this morn- 
jng;"’ and she retreated from his presence, no more tocharm 
| by her beauty, and lure by her voice, the Bank victim, our 
| much-to-be-pitied hero. 
| “ This then is the fruition of my cherished project,” said 
the luckless Timothy, as about sun-set, he found himself on 
| board a ferry boat returning to this city. “T have not a cent 
|to pay my ferriage and these people are exceedingly rude.— 
| My handkerchief, ring, penknife, all are gone, and so is Ange 
— He raised his head atthe moment, and saw that the 
ferryman was before him with extended palm. Timothy shiv. 
ered as he drew forth his bank note. What was his astonish- 
ment when he observed the man take it, give him in return a 
four dollar bill on an Eastern bank, and fifteen small bits 
|of paper— 
if onli 
| “GOOD FOR A TRIP TO HOBOKEN.” 








Our hero marvelled, but dared not remonstrate, and when 
‘he arrived in the city, he went into a barber's to re-arrange 
his disordered apparel. He tendered the tonsor the note— 
he took it, gave him a three and fifteen cards signed by the 
_man of strops, each of them bearing the words, 





' 


“GOOD FOR A SHAVE. | 
“Simon Staor.” 








| Timothy was still more puzzled, but his encounters during 
| the day had been so keen, that he feared to discuss the point 
| with Mr. Strop, so he folded the cards in his wallet. 

| “I am very hungry,” murmured Timothy, “I will eat 
something ;” and he descended into an oyster cellar, and 
‘called for a bowl. He ate the oysters, tendered his three dol- 
‘lar bill, received a two dollar note in exchange, together with 
seven cards, each marked 





| “GooD FOR A STEW OR A PLATE OF RAW. 
| “Orunte. Overs.” 


“ Worse and worse,” thought Mr. Jenkins, “ but there is 
no help for it; and he entered an omnibus. Arrived st 
Bleecker-street, Mr. Jenkins drew out his two dollar bill, and 
‘received fifteen tickets, intimating on the face that each 
| ticket was ; 

| “GOOD FOR A RIDE FROM BLEECKER 
| TO WALL-STREET.” 














| Having gained his own room, he locked the door, emptied 
| his pockets of the new circulating medium, read them over: 
f Good for a trip to Hoboken,'—'Good for a Shave,'— 
| * Good for a Stew or a Plate of Raw,’— Good for a Ride.’— 
“This then is the state of affairs, is it?” quoth Timothy 
Jenkins to himself. “With a note on a bank perfectly s!- 
vent in my pocket, I have been vilified—sneered at—put 
the blush—abused by her I love—and got in retarn a few spe 
cimens of private banking. I will go to bed,” said Timothy 
Jenkins, ‘ and with this practical exemplification of the ‘ bet- 
ter currency’ to dream over, I think I shall awake to-morrow 
‘a wiser and a better man.’” 


Morat— * ° . * . . . . 
* * * * ° *. *. * . . ® 
es . 
Daisy.—The word daisy is a thousand times pronounced 
without our adverting to the beauty of its etymology.— ‘# 
eye of day.” Campbell. 


Aroruzon.—Pleasure is seldom found where it is soug"" 








own dinner. I will go and ask her.” 





Our brightest blazes of gladness are commonly kindled by 
unexpected sparks. 
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LINES. 
“On the monument erected by Octavia to the memory of her 


daughte 
was sculptured Grief attempting to preserve a lily by pressing it between 
the leaves of an historical manuscript” 


BariGcut emblem of the loved and lost, 
Thou fair and fragile flower ! 

Why art thou here, on History's page, 
*Mid deeds of pomp and power? 

Will it preserve thy loveliness? 
Think’st thou thy fate will be, 

To share the glory of those deeds— 
Their immortality ? 

It may be so—but dearer far 
Than all the lustre thrown 

Around thee by the memory 
Of deeds for ever gone, 

Is that one fond remembrance 
Of the evanescent spell 

Of loveliness flung over thee 
Within thy native dell. 

Then seek not, mother of the lost! 
To decorate her bier, 

Bat be the tribute of thy grief 
Affection’s silent tear. 

Mar not her pure remembrance 
By sculptured works of art, 

But keep her image fadeless there 
Eathroned within thy beart. 


Grnevra. 











From the American Moathly for June. 
THE MAMMOTH CAVE OF KENTUCKY. 


BY Dk. BIRD. 


We left the reader at the entrance ot the Haunted Cham 
bers,—a distance of barely half a mile from the mouth of the 
cave; and we have still seven or eight miles of wonders be- 
fire us. To describe these in detail would be an endless un- 
dertak ing, and, to our readers, a dull and unprofitable one,— 
as no description, however minute, could possibly convey ac- 
curate ideas of them. In fact, an extended description of a 
cave would, in any case, prove wearisome. The components 
—he elements of caves are few and simple ;—rocks, stalac- 
tites, pools, pits, and darkness make up all their variety ; and 
however interestingly, and even variously, these may be com- 
bined to the eye of an actual spectator, the descriptions of 
them must consist of repetitions of the same words,—of 
changes over and over again upon the same ideas. Our aim, 
is, therefore, not so much to describe the Mammoth Cave in 
detail, as to present a general idea of it, pausing to dwell, 
here and there, upon features that are most important and in- 
teresting, and upon the impressions produced by them on the 
visiter’s mind. 

But let us, before resuming our explorations, say « word of 
the atmosphere of the cave; which, having been, at the en- 
trance, pronounced so icy, it may be feared still retains its 
hyperborean character. It is icy, however, as we soon dis- 
cover, only by contrast. The transition from an atmosphere 
of 90 or 95 degrees into one of 55 or 6Q, may well make us 
shiver fora moment. The average temperature of the Mam- 
moth Cave is about 58 degrees Fahr. In summer it rises a 
few degrees higher, and in winter sinks as many below. It 
is, therefore, always temperate. Its purity, judging from its 
effects upon thes lungs, and from other circumstances, is re- 
markable; and it suspected by some of the knowing to con- 
tain a slightexcess of oxygen,—-a circumstance not incredible, 

when we consider the process of nitrification continually go- 
ing on. But be its composition what it may, it is certain that 
its effects upon the spirits and bodily powers of visiters are 
extremely exhilarating ; and that it is not less salubrious than 
ealivening. The nitre-diggers were a famously healthy set of 
men; it was a eo nmon and humane practice to employ la- 
borers of enfeeb}-d constitutions, who were soon restored to 
health and streneth, though kept at constant labor; and more 
Joyous, merry fellows were never seen. The oxen, of which 
several were kept, day and night, in the cave hauling the ni- 
trous earth, were, after a month or two of toil, in as fine con- 
dition for the shambles as if fattened in the stall. The ordi- 
nary visiter, though rambling a dozen hours or more over 
paths of the roughest and most difficult kinds, is seldom con- 
‘cious of fatigue antil he returns to the upper air; and then 
it seems to him, at least in summer season, that he has ex- 
changed the atmosphere of paradise for that of a charnel 
warmed by stearn, all without is so heavy, so dank, so dark, 
so mephitic. Awe, and even apprehension, if that has been 
felt, soon yield to the influence of the delicious air of the cave ; 
and, after a time, a certain jocued feeling is found mingled 
with the deepest impressions of sublimity, which there are 
s0 many ghjects to awake. We recommend all broken-heart- 
ed lovers and dyspeptic dandies to carry their complaints to 
the Mammoth Cave, where they will undoubted! them- 
telves ‘ translated’ into very buxom and happy fellows before 
they are aware of it. 


In the Gean| Gallery, opposite the entrance of the Haunt- 
ed Chambers, ace, as was previously mentioned, the ruins of 
the old altve-werke teaching vate, pump-frames, and lines of 
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wooden pipes. Of the last there are two different ranges, one 
of which was formerly used for bringing fresh water from the 
dripping-spring to the vats; the other for forcing it, when sa- 
turated with the ate coptaniainiti eth dent alee 
the cave. These pipes, now ing with dry-rot, serve 
at present no other than to amuse visiters ; they are 

. which the adventurer who has 
so far, can transmit to his more timid friend at 
the entrance an assurance that he is yet in safety. A whis 
bears the intelligence; even a sigh, breathed into the ‘ 
falls as distinctly on theear half a mile off as if the friend who 
breathed it were reclining at the listener’s elbow. 

At this place the roof of the Seen ee ra oat 
ty or thirty-five feet high, suddenly rises to about the height 
of fifty, which it however preserves for a distance of only fif- 
ty or sixty feet, when it again sinks to its former level. This 
break thus made in the ceiling, forms a part of the continu- 
Are od on Haunted Chambers, which ge deen. er- 

as an independent cave, running at right angles with the 
Mammoth, and above it; altough, dripping downward as it 
crosses from right to left, it has n h into the latter. 
It can be entered only on the right hand, where it opens in 
the wall, fifteen or more feet from the floor; a wide and lofty 
passage cumbered with rocks, the chief of which is the Tow- 
er Rock,—a massive block that looks, when vicwed from be- 
low, the guide perched, flambeau in hand, on the top, like 
some old Saxon strong-hold not yet in rmns. You see this 
cave continued also on the left hand, where is a gap in the 
wall still wider and higher. but choked up by an immense 
mound of coarse sand and gravel, impacted and hardened by 
time, which has entirely obliterated the passage. Curiosity 
has not yet attempted to dig a path through this barrier,heap- 
ed up by some mighty flood of old days ; though a few hours’ 
labor might disclose a new batch of wonders and mysteries. 
Clambering up the huge sand-heeap, till you reach what from 
below seemed the ceiling, you percei 
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ive on one hand a 
cornice-work like that seen in the Vestibule, which runs from, 
the passage clear across the Grand Gallery, unt 
it is lost in the entrance of the Haunted Chambers opposite 
Surveying this cornice-work more closely, you find that it 
consists of a broad horizontal plate of rock, forming a gallery, 
or bridge, by which you may walk across the Grand Gallery, | 
immediately under its rvof, into the Haunted Chambers, land- | 
ing on the top of the Tower Rock. Bat it isan A/-Sirat,— 
a bridge for disembodied spirits rather than mortals of flesh 





with sulphur, from the roof above. Itis now the spring 
having gradually sealed up the crack +h it forme:- 
ly adi oye mere ay this branch is seen 
in its ceiling, which, except in the immediate 

stalactitic formations, where agree te ganar 





of the 

concretions of all inable shapes, is flat and 
smooth, and in some white, looking as if it been 
actually finished off by the ° is 
observable in a place the ster Room, where, the 
roof being low enough for the ,Visiters freq trace 


their names with the smoke of a candle ; and many hundreds 

of such records of vanity are already to be seen deforming 

the ceiling. Its smoothness is owing to an incrustation or 

deposit of calcareous matter on the surface of the rock ; 

Rough how it conlll ever bo dopestied oo Sigeiany aaiy well 
wondered. 


Within two hundred yards of the termination of this Up- 
per Branch of the Haunted Chambers, the visiter finds him- 


ok oy Enains down a steep of red loose sand, poeti- 
cally enti Lover’s Leap, into a hollow ; ot as barton 
of which, in the left hand wall, is a v 

fissure, the Devil’s Elhew,winding 

ing into the Lower Branch; where, under the roots of the sta- 
lactites that pillar the branch above, he may spend an hour 
or two among domes, pits, and oe oe 
spouting or showering down from the roof, wi 
not the grandeur and beauty of waterfalls. The Great Dome 
—or Bonaparte’s grand Dome as the delighted to call 
it—is a lofty excavation, in figure of a truncated cone, in 
the solid coal from which a prodigious mass of rocks must 
have fallen to make it. These rocks are, however, no where 
to be seen; the floor is flat and solid below. They must have 
been swept away by some raging flood; or, it may be, that 
there was formerly, below the dome, a pit, iuto which they 
fell, the pit being thus filled up, and its entrance gradually 
obliterated by incrustation. 

The Haunted Chambers are said to owe their name to an 
adventure that befel one of the miners in former days, which 
is thus related.—In the Lower Branch is a room called the 
Salts Room, which produces considerable quantities of the 
Sulphate of Magnesia, or of Soda, we which—ea min- 
eral which the proprietor of the cave did not fail to turn to 
account. The miner in question was a new and raw hand— 
of course neither very well acquainted with the cave itself, 
nor with the approved modes of averting or repairing acci- 





and bone, to traverse. It has an ugly inclination, or dip down- | 
wards, and looks as if expressly contrived for dropping am- | 
bitious personages into the horrible profound below. Shall 

we enter the Haunted Chambers by this highway of the | 
dauntless—the bridge gallery, so narrow, so treacherous, so 
dizzy? Not if we were as solidi as an elephant; not if! 
we had air-pumps to our fect, hike lizards and house-flies. The 
broad ladder laid against the wall, rickety and somewhat 
run, though it be, and leading humbly, a luabber-way, to 
the foot of the Tower, is more to our own taste. It is but six 
or seven well-stretched steps from rung to rang, and we are 
in the Haunted Chambers, whose name itself fills us with 
expectant awe. 

Our guide leaves us to admire alore the gulf-like abyss of 
the Grand Gallery, now under our feet; he has stolen away 
in advance, and his steps are no longer heard clattering along 
the rocky path. But hark ! what sound is that, like the deep 
| bell of a cathedral, or the gong of a theatre, looming in the 
| distance, peal after peal, clang after clang, so solemn, so wild, 
so strange? A walk, with a few stumbles and tumbles—we 
have not yet got our cave-legs (there are cave-legs as well as 
cave-eyes) reveals the mystery ; and we discover our conduct- 
or standing under a pendent stalactite, thumping it with en- 
thusiasm and a big stone, and filling the surrounding vaults 
with the clangor of his fliinty dram. This is one of the ma- 
ny bells (so called) which the Mammoth Cave, in common | 
with most other caves, possesses. 

We have reachedpthen, the abode of stalactites? Ay, here | 
they are, pillars old and dry (for the oozing springs that form- 
ed them have long since vanished,) venerable and majestic 
columns, once perhaps white and ghastly, like so many gi- 
ants in winding-sheets, but now black, withered, and mum- 
my-like, begrimed with smoke, that has been fastening around 
them for many generations. Here we see them in groves, 
looking like the trunks of an old forest at midnight, the rough 
concretions on the low roof seeming rot unlike the umbrage 
of thick matted boughs; there they appear singly, or in cosy 
family groups—Niobe and her children, Dian and her nymphs, 
or any such mythologic party—that Nature, like an idle sculp- 
tor, began a thousand years ago, to hew out of stone,without, 
however, hewing enough to enable us to guess what might 
have been her real intentions. ? 

The name of the Haunted Chambers, however poetical it 
be, is incorrect. inasrnnch as it conveys the idea of a series 
of different chambers ; whereas this branch of the cave con- 
sists of but a single passage, fifty or sixty feet wide and half 
a mile long, leading to a lower branch, which is of equal ex- 
tent, though of inferior width. The whole length of the 
Haunted Chambers is, therefore, one mile. The upper branch 


! tered nook was very plain, and 


dents, to which, from the nature of their ion, the mi- 
| hers were greatly exposed. Having been sent, one day, in 
| charge of an older workman, to the Salts Rooms to dig a 
few sacks of the salt, and finding that the path to this seques- 
het, from the Haunted Cham- 
bers being a single, contiguous passage, without branches, it 
was impossible to wander from it, our hero disdained, on his 
second visit, to seek or accept assistance, and trudged off to 
his work alone. The circumstance being common enough, he 
was —— forgotten by his brother minors ; and it was not 
until hours after, when they all left off their toil for 
the more agreeable duty of eating their dinner, that his ab- 
sence was remarked, and his heroical resolution to make his 
way clone to the Salts Room remembered. As it was appa- 
rent, from the time he had been that some accident 
must have happened him, half a dozen men, the most of 
them negroes, stripped half naked, their usual working cos- 
tume, were sent to hunt him up, a task to be of no 
great difficulty, unless he had fallen into a pit. In the mean- 
while the poor miner, it seems, had in reaching the 
Salts Room, filling his sack, and retracing his steps h 
back to the Gallery ; when, finding the distance great- 
er than he thought it ought to be, the conceit entered his un- 
lucky brain that he might be going wrong. No 
sooner had the suspicion stréck him, than he fell into a vio- 
lent terror, eeieell Uh tot. ran backwards, then returned , 
then ran back again, each time more and bewilder- 
ed than before; until at last he his adventures by 
tumbling over a stone and extinguishing his lamp. Thus left 
in the dark, not knowing where to turn, frightened out of his 
wits besides, he fell to a sins—always remem- 
bered by those who are lost in Mammoth Cave—and 
praying with all his might for succour. But hours passed 





away, and assistance came not: the fellow’s frenzy in- 
creased ; he felt himself a‘doomed man, he t his terri- 
ble situation was a judgement im on him for his wick- 


edness ; nay, he even believed, at lest, that he was no longer 
an inhabitant of the earth—that he had been translated, even 
in the body, to a place of torment—in other words, that he 
was in hell itself, the prey of the devils, who would presently 
be let loose upon him. It was at this moment the miners in 
search of him made their appeerance: they lighted upon his 
sack, lying where he had thrown it, and set up a great shout, 
which was the first intimation he had of a eee He 
started up, and seeing them at a distance, the half-naked ne- 

roes in advance, all ewinging their torches aloft, he, not 
Soabting they were those identical devils whose appearance 
he had been expecting, took to his heels, yelling lustily for 
mercy; nor did he stop, notwithstanding the calls of his 





is chiefly remarkable on account of its stalactites; at the foot 
of one of which—the Arm-chair, as it is called, from having 
a very royal seat hollowed in its side—is a little basin or pool | 





of stone, that once received a drip of water strongly charged 


amazed friends, until he had fallen a second time the 
rocks, where he lay on his face, roaring for pty, ma by 
din of pulling and sbakis, be was he was 
still in the and the Mammoth Cave. Such is the story 





the 
explorations in the Grand Gallery. 
beyond the mouth of the Haunted 
this wide, , ever frowning 
, on the brow 
chasm,reaching to the ceiling, 
ks. This is the Ruined, or 
distance of a hundred and fi 
hout, but its floor covered wi 
gigantic size, some excced- 
imensions, and weighing six 
ve, § out upon the path, you 
the ancient i soomaahied ogy ety 
a cloak perhaps—or a part of one, for it 
fragment about a yard square. It may have cover- 
day, the shoulders of a warrior of renown, or of a 
the pride and beauty of her clan, in which thought 
it, and pass it reverentially by. 
further on, the Grand Gallery makes a 
sweep to the right. Just where the curve begins, 
against the right hand wall, a huge oblorg 
pointed at its further extremity like the prow of a ship. 
gave names to the lions of the cave has 
christened this rock the Steamboat ; and it must be confessed 
that it looks very tauch like a steamboat, only that wheels 
and wheel-houses are entirely wanting; not to speak of 
smoke-stacks and the superstructure of cabins, pilot-boxes, 
and soon. It was some consi i i 
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peep revealed an unanticipated mystery. A narrow, but 
quite easy passage was discovered, leading into a circular 
room a 


which floor were two different holes, leading to unknown || tom of the 
chambers below. This room is the Vestibule of the Desert- 
uently called, in allusion to its | into it, 


but more 
, the Wooden Bowl. he holes, which are ao small 
as only to admit one person to creep down them at a time, 
are called the Dog and Snake Holes, and are, in many res- 
pects,worthy of their names. By descending either to a b 
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of or thirty feet, we find ourselves at once in the 
atte Claaiareen many the most im ive and terrific 
portion of the cave. Here the visiter, if he has not felt be- 


wildered before, finds himself at last in a labyrinth, from a louder or fainter noise, 


which no sagacity or courage of his own could remove him— 
a chaos of winding branches, once the beds of subterrancous 


® great roc 
ing over him—in one place so low 
to pass under them—yet to the 


an or a corner. What was 


by 
to 
provided it should fall, smash a rhinoce:32 wth as much 
ease as a basket of eggs? The ram of a pile-cngine were a 
feather in comparison. Now he startles aghast, as 
echoes under his feet bespeak the dismal abyss from 
separated only by a thin shell of floor. Now 
ya 4g oy bag the brink of a horrible chasm, down 
rock toppled goes crashing and rumbling to 

depth; or pow listens, with little less of 
the verge of another, in which, far down, he can hear 
obscure dashings of a waterfall. Now he sits upon a 

alone—for if he would, for once in his life, 
is, (a thing man knows nothing of, even in 
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desert islands or the solitary celis wf a prison,) here is the 


try the experiment—with nameless passages yawning 
bien, tna wildeedons and desert nhote imagi- 
mation never before dreamed of, reading such a lesson of his 
insignificance as not even the stars or the bil- 
can teach him. In short, the Deserted Cham- 
chaotic, and not to be cowceived of by those 
them ; for which reason we will not at- 


observe 
three principal 
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, however, 
one of which is 
another the third of a mile, the remain- 
or four hundred yards; and that all three 
domes, and springs without number. The 

ins three or four fearful pits. Over one 
the Side-saddle Pit, projects a rock, affording 
seat to any visiter who to in- 
darkness beneath, or the dome arching above 
well of fourteen or feet diameter, is 
of rock, lying on it like the cover 
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a hill, you per- || ful melody of waters, the wailing of the brook for the green 


the sword of | 
these treacherous traps, tnat would, any one of 
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top of the great dome ; nothing is 
there seen but the flashing of water from above 
smiling, as it shoots by, in the unwonted gleam of the lamps. 
He looks below, and nothing there meets his glance, save 


darkness as thick as lamp-black ; but he hears a wild,mourn- 
and sunny channel left in the upper world, never more to be 
revisited. Truly, as we sit upon the brook listening, the com- 
pm of those plaintive drops doth breathe a sad and wo- 

melanc into our inmost spirit, a aes longing for 
the bright and beautiful world we have left behind us. Who 
could believe, in this dismal cave, that earth was otherwise 
than a paradise ? that rogues and rascals made up a part of 
its population? No; our remembrance, here, is only of the 
good and pure, the just and gentle, the noble and the beauti- 
ful; those for whose society we may yearn witha pleasant 
sorrow, with tears as bright and pure as these falling drops, | 
with sighs and murmurings as sweetly sad as these of 
caverned fountain. But sweetly sad they sound no more. | 
Down goes a rock, tumbled over the cliff by the guide, who 
is of opinion that folks come hither to see and hear, not two 
muse and be melancholy. There it goes—crash; it has 








reached the bottom. No—hark! it strikes ngain; once 
more and again, still falling, still striking. Will it never 
stop? One's hair begins to bristle, as he hears the sound | 
repeated, growing less and less, until the car can follow it 
no longer. Certainly, if the Pit of Fredericshall be eleven 
thousand feet deep, the Bottomless Pit of the Mammoth Cave | 
must be its equal: for two minutes, at least, we can hear the 


|| stone descending. 


But there is, it appears to us, something deceptive in this | 
mode of estimating the depth of a pit. Mr. Lee sounded the | 
pit in question a> | a line, and, bottomless though it be, found | 
bottom at a depth of one hundred and seventy-three feet ; 
though he supposed, as every one else who hurls stones into 
| it will suppose, that his plummet had struck a shelf, the bot 
pit being in reality a great many fathoms beavath. 
Nothing would b~ sasier than to ascertain, by throwing stones 
the depth of a pit of ndicular descent, and hav- 
| ing smooth continuous walls. But it must be remembered | 
that all such cavities are very broken and ragged, with num-| 
berless shelves and other projections, on which have lodged 

stones and rubbish from the mouldering walls above. A stone 

being cast into such a pit, if it be very deep, will naturally 

strike upon some shelf, from which it dislodges much of the 

rubbish, that falls with it to the bottom, each fragment making 
according toits weight; and of these 
icles the smallest ones, which are those that make the | 
noise, will be the longest in rolling off their pereh ; | 
though, of course, once off it, they will fall as rapidly as the | 
others. Allowing that the bottom of the pit were but a few 
yards below the shelf, it will be easy to see that the sound of 
these dislodged particles, falling after the stone to the bot- 
tom, the heaviest first and the lightest last, would produce 
all the phenomena caused by a single stone dropping from 
ledge to ledge for a long time, and consequently through a 
great There is, and, indeed, can be, no certainty ex- 
cept in the line and plummet. 

A few hundred feet back from this Bottomless Pit. is a 
chasm, called the Covered Way, which, on being folluwed, is 
found to terminate in the side of the pit, fifty feet below the 
platform ; which is perbaps as great a depth into the pit as 
any visiter wil] ever choose to venture. 

1 Concluded in our next] 











A Frursp at Covat.—In illustration of Scottish sagacity, 
Count Browne related a curious anecdote of one Grant, a} 
Scotsman in the service of the great Frederick of Prussia. 
Grant was observed one day fondling the King’s favorite dog. 
“ Are you fond of dogs ?” said Frederick. “ No, please your 
Majesty,” replied Grant, “but we Scots have a saying that it 
is right to secure « friend at Court.” “ You area ¢ly fellow,” 
said the monarch, “‘recollect for the fyture that you have no 
occasion at this court for friend but myself.” Grant rose 
afterwards with great capilien, aud was intrusted with the 
command of the most important fortresses in the kingdom.” 


Lorp Norts.—During a debate on ship-building some te- 
dious epeaker entered on a historical detail, in which, com- 
| mencing with Nosh’s ark he traced the progress of the art 
ly downwards. When he came to build the Spanish 
Armada, Sir Grey inadvertently awoke the slumbering Pre- 
_mier, who enquired at what era the honorable gentlemen had 
| arrived. a answered, ‘We are now in the.reign of 
| Queen Elizabeth.’ ‘Dear Sir Grey,’ said he, ‘ why not let 
_ me sleep a century or twomore?’ Memoirs of Sir Jobn Sjaclair. 
Paintso Ory.—* It is hardly to be credited the exertions 
= oman to = hone ox’s election for Westminster, 
a spirit was raised for his support. Lord 
Grimstone, who being only an Irish Peer, was entitled to 
vote, went in his carriage to support Sir Cecil Wray. When 
he returned to his carriage his coachman said to him, ‘I hope 
or Lordship will now allow me to poll.’—‘ Certainly,’ said 
Grimstone, ‘ and for whom are you to vote ?’'—‘ Why for 
Mr. Fox, to be sure, my Lord :'—To which Lord Grimstone 
goodnatured 




















very ‘I wish, Jobn, thas you had told 
me soomr, and we might then have paired off.’ 








For the New-Yorker, 
THE REVOLUTION, 
* Ah, then and there was hurrying to and fro.’— Byron, 
Wan! war! was the sound both near and far, 
The bugle’s vote and the drum's wild peal ; 
And the deep-mouthed cannon’s shivering jar 
Gave signs of a nation's wo or weal 
To arms! was shouted from hill and glen, 
And like lightning flew the magic cry 
From ocean to ocean, and back again, 
And a flash of rage, as the sound passed by, 
Woke wild and bright in each freeman’s eye. 


The fisherman grasped his barbed spear, 
The farmer bound on his rusted sword, 
Yuked in the furrow he left his steer, 
True to the call of the warning word : 
The shepherd, too, left his mountain flock, 
The hunter armed at the boding cry 
That woke the land with its magic shock, 
And a flash of rage, as the sound passed by, 
Woke wild and bright in each freeman's eye. 


Here England's hest stood in bright array, 
As the sunlight gleamed the golden sheen 
Of arms athirst for the coming fray, 
The red flag waving o'er the ecene ; 

And the thrilling tones of the trumpet rang 
Through the summer air an echoing blast, 
As each warrior longed fur the deafening clang 
Of the battle storm, and the carnage vast 
Of hail from War's bellowing crater cast. 


O'er Columbia's sons no despot's crown, 

On pennon couch'd, in the light breeze stirred ; 
For they reck'd no tyrant’s smile or frown, 

But steadfast gazed on fair Freedom's bird. 
With souls as chainless, buld and free, 

As it cleaves the air with boundless wing, 
Or sports in the storms that rend the sea, 

Or athwart the gale its pinions fling, 

As fearless as ‘twere on a breath of Spring. 
With baldric blue, and glittering arms, 

And nodding plumes. no clarion tone 
Aroused them to stern War's alarins ; 

But the simple peasant garb alone, 
And the rusted blade ne'er stained before, 

To the sound of drum and thrilling file, 
In the marshalled line they proudly wore, 

And met the foe in the deadly strife, 

And a nation sprung on that day to life. 


Then, Freedom, from thy holy shrine 
A torch was snatched by a mighty band, 
Whose blaze a star shal! ever shine 
With kindling beam o'er every land ; 
A warning to the good and brave, 
In fell Oppression’s gloomy hour, 
To stem the dash of her frowning wave, 
Unmoved to meet her storms that lower, 
And break the thrall of a tyrant’s power. 
Hamilton College, May, 183°. 


R. 


Forgessic Axgecpotr.—The following anecdote the writer 
had from a venerable Kentuckian, whose hoary locks were wbi- 
tened with the frosts of many winters, a personal acquaint: 
ance of the gallant Hero, and who was an actor in some o 
the stirring scenes of the times. We believe it is now cx 
tant. 

There lived near Lexington a very poor widow, who by 
dint of a economy amassed enough to purchase several 

igs, which she put into a pen to fatien Ee the support of 
frerself and numerous family.—When her pigs were grow" 
and fattened, one of hernvighbors upon a slight claim or pre 
tence, went to the old lady's sty, deliberately razed it, drove 
her hogs off, slaughtered, and snugly deposited them ia bis 
own tub. The poor woman remonstrated,but in vain,and pot 
being able to incur the expense of a legal prosecution,she ¥% 
left without a remedy. On quite a pleasant afternoon, in Ne 
vember, a man dressed in a blanket coat and leggins with a 
fle, called at the humble dwelling, and inquired for a drink of 
water. She furnished him with a gourd,w hich if it could not 
boast of splendor, did of cleanliness. After he had refresh 
ed himself with a draught from the homely cup, leaning o? 
on his rifle, he enquired where the widow lived who bad 
been so basely robbed, relating the circumstance of the theft. 
—The maternal tear that coursed down the injured widow! 
check, answered most eloquently. ‘ Dry up your tears. 
woman,” said the stranger,“] have no doubt some one will 
sert your rights and defend them.” “0, no,” said she, ¥'P” 
ing away her tears, “I know of no lawyer but Harry Cisy 
that will undertake a suit without a fee, and he hus gone '° 
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chouldered his rifle, and followed by his fai: hful dog,soon was, 
lost in the woods. The case was duly instituted, but by prop- | 


cr process was removed toa distant county by the defendant. impassioncd Mortimer, the meeting of the two queens, and 


When it was called for trial, a man in a blanket coat was 
seen to arise and address the court thus, “ Your honors, and 
gentlemen of the jury, this is a case of a peculiar character, | 
—the case of the widow and the orphan.” After the testi-| 
mony was examined, which was very pointed, the blanket 
cout again arose, and after recapitulating the evidence, very | 
pathetically spoke of the labor and toil a poor widow had | 
undergone to gain a seanty pittance for a helpless family, 
which soon awakened a universal sympathy in her favor, and | 
caused the sturdy jurors to drop their heads to hide a reid 
ing tear; and the etern judge, it was said, was scen to dash 
an unwelcome messenger from his eye—then commented upon 
the punishment that ought to be due to a villain that would | 
rob herand leave her helpless babes to starve ; after this,he turn- | 
vd, with a most piercing, withering look, upon the defendant, 
and with oem eloquence, held him up to the court dre | 
very wretch that had robbed the widow, and took the ood | 
from the very mouths of her orphan children; and what ag- 
gravoted the crime still more, she was so poor that he | 
thong!t he could rob her with impunity, for no one would es- | 
pouse ber cause and protect ber; “ but, thank Heaven,” seid | 
he, “ there is a man they call Joe Davies.” 

It is needless to add, he gained a handsome indemnifica- 
tion, which the widow received with heartfelt grativude to- 
wards her noble champion. (Lancaster Gazette. 


Fiom the Knickerbocker for May. 
SCHILLER'’S MARY STUART. 
BY MRS, E. F. ELLET. 

Tue subject of Mary Swart is scarcely a favorable one for 
dramatic composition. The wonderful events that crowded | 
so thickly together in the life of that unfortunate princess— 
rendering her career, though annaturally brief, one of the | 
most remarkable in the records of history—are not precisely | 
of that nature which is most susceptible of being wrought || 
into a play, nor are the sufferings of the queen, and the forti- 
tile and resignation displayed under them, such as the poets || 
of the theatre depict with most success. The ingrautude ! 
she experienced at the hands of unworthy fricnus, or dis-| 
loyal servants—-her unfortunate marringes—her long impris- 
oument, and cruel death—present fit subjects, it is tue, for || 
poetical embellishment, but not exactly for the dramatic | 
muse, which demands something more startling, and, we may | 
say, boisterous in action, than would comport with the facts | 
recorded, or the character of the lovely and tages sovereign. | 
Some detached passages from her life may indeed be sus-| 
ceptible of a theatrical dress. The assassination of Rizzio, 
for example—exhibiting the petulant cruelty of Darnley, the! 
blood-thirstiness of Morton, and the base-born Douglas, the | 
cold-blooded atrocity of Rathven, and their brutal accompli-| 
ces, Ker of Fawdonside, de Balantyne, and the rest—with | 
the unavailing anguish and just resentment of the outraged 
queen, would form a striking scene. So it might be with 
Darnley's murder—the festival, the dance—the boldness of | 
the profligate Bothwell—the unsuspicious innocence and | 
princely gayety of Mary, imprudent in the bestowal of her | 
favor, yet guiltless of a thought of wrong—these might be | 
successfully brought into contrast with the dark conspiracy— | 
the broodings of guilty ambition, the deep deceit with which | 
the traitor’s snares are laid for the victims—the and, 
fears—the terrific catastrophe! But here the chief places in | 
the action are filled by others, not by the queen; she is her-| 
self comparatively passive, while the deeds belong to het | 
turbulent nobles. Alfieri has constructed a tragedy upon 
this portion of Mary's history, partly with the purpose, as he} 
himself avowa, of testing his success in an uopromising sub- | 
ect. It is not a little interesting to observe how the Queen | 
of Seots and the fiery nobles of her court look in the ‘ Athe-| 
nian garment’ with which the classic genius of the Italian! 
om has invested them. He has handled the matter, per-| 

aps, with more skill than could have been expected from the | 
tral want of harmony between the material and his peculiar | 
g:nius; but the absence of local coloring in his play, the se- 
verity of his style, and his rigid exclusion of external objects 
and secondary personages, serve to divest the picturé of life. 
The author himself acknowledges his drama deficient in ac- 
“on, feeble, and cold; and we have no reason to differ from | 
his opinion. One emotion, however, is excited in the perusal | 
of the piece: it is that of wonder that aught so uninteresting 
could have been written of Mary, by a poet of undisputed | 
“nlity. The prophetic frenzy of the second-sighted La| 
Morre, which has met with favor in the author's eyes, we 
annot regard as happy. 

The queen's death is still more destitute of incident suited | 

‘dramatic purposes. A decapitation cannot be represented | 
” the stage; and the monotonous display of ration, the 
nef of her adberents—even the atu of malice, and the | 
*signation of the victim—are but scanty materials for the 
amatist. The termination must necessarily be foreseen 
tom the first; no interest, therefore, arisi thon curiosity 
‘a0 be excited. The scaffold frowns in fal view, from the 
"Ty Opening scene; and we it as it were through 
"avenue of ¢ Hence the chief interest must depend 


| effective. 


| offered her. 


and humility does she reply to the murmurs of her aged serv- 
ant against the brutal ferocity of their gaolers: 


Mary. 


for past weaknesses and imprudences, and of 
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Conzress.” The hunter still endeavored to console her, I has shown himself so masterly. He has been compelled to 


| distort history to furnish incidents for his drama ; the love of 
| Mary for Leicester, her communication with him through the 


the interview that hastens Mary’s death, are freely painted 
| by the fancy of the writer. None but a poet would oo con- 
| ceived a task like this; none but a poet would have accomp- 
lished it as Schiller has donc. It would be a bold enterprise 
indeed to attempt the fancifal embellishment of an image 
which the muse of history, seeming to have dipped her lavish 
pencil in the most luxuriant hues of fiction, has portrayed so 
freshly and so vividly. The image of Mary Stuart—to 
which even the pictures of romancer, warm and glowing 
in the richest tints of poetry, have failed to add a single en- 
chantment—familiar to every heart as some admired and be- 
loved object known in actual life—familiar as the embodi- 
ment of all grace, and loveliness, and majesty, in the woman 
orthe queen! The intense interest thet has been felt, even 
through the lapse of so many centuries, in every circum- 
stance of her life, has drawn the most minute and co- 
pious biographies and histories of the unfortunate princess, 
and left little to be dene by those writers who avowedly de- 
part from severe historical accuracy. The subject even for- 
hade the indulgence in that poctical imagery, and those 
beautiful strains of reflection, with which Schiller has de- 
lighted to adorn many of bis dramas; the incidents have an 
importance too grave and momentous to permit any diver- 
sion of the imagination, and there would have been risk of 
injuring the vruisemblance of the picture, by any departure 
from the simplicity of actual truth. With all these disad- 
vantages, Schiller’s work, in plan and execution, is truly 
noble and worthy of the subject ; and to say that, is to award 
it all praise. Some trifling faults interfere with and lessen 
the grandeur of the whole ; but the dignity of the last scenes 
more than effaces any untavorable impressions. The poet 
has bestowed his greatest care on the character of the Scot- 
tish queen, and the result of his labor has well rewarded his 
skill and pains. Her first appearance on the stage is highly 
Paulet, her keeper, with rude force, has possessed 
himself of her private papers; and the vehement and bitter 
complaints of ber nurse, Haunah Kenuedy, are checked by 
the entrance of the illustrious captive, whose beautiful calm- 
ness puts the stern knight to shame for the indignity he had 
‘You have fercibly sed yourself,’ she 
says, ‘of what I had with my own free will delivered up to 
you;’ then, without reproaching him, she requests that the 
baer found in her casket, addressed to the Qucen of England, 
may be delivered to her royal sister by his own hand, not 
sent by the faithless and cruel Burleigh. Ik contains Mary's 
petition for a personal interview with Elizabeth : 
* They've summoned me 

Before a court of mea, whom as mine equals 

I cannot recognise. Unto no heart 

"Mong them can I appeal. E/izabeth 

Ts of my stock-—my —of my own rank; 

To her alone— the sister—queen—the woman, 

Can I anbosum me.’ 





Paulet. * Too often, lady, 
Have you your destiny, ay, and honor, trusted 
To men who were less worthy your esteem.’ 


Mary. ‘For yet another favor I must sue, 
A prayer that inbumanity alone 
Would ne'er deny. Full lon , & prisoner, 
I've lacked the consolations of the church, 
The blessings of the sacrament! I deem 
They who have robbed me of my crown and freedom— 
Who threaten now my life, will not so close 
The gate of Heaven against me!’ 

When left alone with her nurse, with how much sweetness 


* Ah! in the days of our prosperit 
We've lent the flatterer A ae villing ear! 
Just is it now, good Kennedy, we list 
The accents of r Y 
The review of her eventful life, her expressions of regret 
deep remorse 
for the derelictions from the strict path of duty which con- 
science lays to her charge, form an affecting scene, before 
her mind is again disturbed by the delusive visions of hope, 
called up by the unexpected disclosures of Mortimer. The 
conspiracy of this youth and his friend: to effect the queen's 
deliverance, contributes to give action vo the piece ; though 
we cannot but regard the display of the ungovernable fury of 
his wild passion as offensive to good taste. The exhibition 
of his violence in the park is he more to be regarded as a 
| defect, since it is quite unnecessary, and only injures the 
effect of the previous scenes. wa interview with Bur- 

leigh, the lord treasurer of England, her relentless enemy, 
devel her character still more admirably. With adignity 
and spirit that baffles and disconcerts her persecutor, s 
vindicates her own rights, and exposes the mean subterfuges 
of her foes; the severity of her keen sarcasm visits for a mo- 
ment the characters of those selected to be her jndges; but 
not condescending to dwell on them individually, she assumes 
the broad of the improbability that impartial justice 
should be received at their hands by one of a strange faith 
and country, citing the proverb so long current among both 











of a Scot against a native of England, or a Southron against 
a Scot. This national hostility, she adds, will never be at an 
end, till the whole island is united under one sceptre and one 
parliament. 
ate —— This blessing shall a Stuart 

ring 
Mary. 


to the Kingdoms.’ 
‘Why should I deny it? 

Ay, I confess, that I the hope have nourished 
Two hations to unite in joy 
Beneath the shadow of the tree of peace. 

! myself wonld be 
The offering of their hate! Their jealousy, 

The fretful soreness of the olden di 

I hoped in that full sunshine to efface ; 

And as mine ancestor the rival roses, 

After long strife, did twine in amity, 

To bind in one the crowns of sister kingdoms.’ 

When Burleigh announces the decision of her judges, and 

the sentence under which she is to suffer, ber i of 
its injustice is so clear and unanswerable, that the stern 


courtier is forced to shun the argument, and the sub- 
ject of discourse. Besides his portrait of Mary, bas 
delineated the other of his drama with a il 
not less happy. The haughty and selfish Elizabeth, the no- 


ble and honorable Talbot, the savage Burleigh, the feebie 
and dissimulating Leicester, and the stern bat m0 rhe 
are all painted in striking and discriminating The 
somewhat lengthened dialogue between Paulet and Burleigh, 
where the latter vainly attempts to instegate the tothe 
secret murder of his prisoner, is characteristic. lord 
treasurer dwells on the apparent necessity of Elizabeth’s par- 
doning her rival: 
Burleigh. saan ‘ yt 2 holy justice ions 
scapes not blame. ¢ popular judgement 
With the unhappy, ever; and palsenty 
Doth follow in victorious fortune’s wake. 
The sword of law, wherewith man girds himself, 
Is odious in a female hand. The world 
Confirmeth not a woman's righteous sentence, 
When womanis the victim. ‘Tis in vain 
That we, her judges, with free conscience speak ; 
The queen hath still the royal right to 
And she must use it; 'twere insufferab 
She should the law’s relentless course allow !" 
Paulet. * Therefore———’ 
Burleigh. ‘And therefore—she must live? No2—no— 
She must not live! No!—This it is—even this, 
Disturbs vur queen—this is it banishes 
Sleep from he: couch! I read ber bosom's strife 
In the queen's eyes : her lips speak not her wish— 
Yet meaningly the silent glance doth ask ; 
‘Is there among my servants none, will me. 
The hateful choice—to tremble on my throne 
In daily fear—or to abide the shame, 


And bring a crowned head, of mine own blood, 
Vato the te 
Paulet ‘ That is necessity 


Which may not now be shunned.’ 

Burleigh. ‘It may be shunned— 

The queen would say—had she but heedful servants.’ 
Paulet. ‘Heedful, say you? 


Burleigh. * Who knew but to interpret 
A mute , 
Paulet. ‘ A mute command ?’ 
|B igh. * And who, 


Jere some envenomed dangerous serpent gives 
Tuto their charge, the intrusted enemy 
Would not as some dear holy jewel guard’ 
Paulet. ‘A noble jewel is unsullied fame, 
Thie—this my Iced, cannot too'well be guarded P 

too we 

es ’ — Ant II. Scene 8. 

The political sagacity of Elizubeth, as well as ber haughty 
selfwill is exhibited in ber interview with the ambassadors of 
France, where she dismisses them without deciding on the 
suit of their monarch, and cuts short their faint attempts at 
intercession in behalf of Mary; and her violent and imperious 
temper breaks out in the privy council with her lords, on the 
subject of her hated rival. Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, scru- 
ples not openly to counsel a magnanimous conduct toward the 
prisoner, while Burleigh urges her immediate execution, and 
icester, whom the poet represents as a lover of the Scot- 
tish queen, recommends crate measures, on the ground 
that Elizabeth has nothing to fear from one fallen so low, 
whom he ventures to stigmatize as the 

‘ Homicide and husband-killer.’ 

But only a faint and most inadequate idea of the of 
these scenes possibly be conveyed by the closest analy- 
sis of the dialogue ; and we are sure none who can read the 
original, would thank us for a meagre outline. 
lies in the dignity and com 
characters of this nature fulfil expectation, 
ent praise. Expectation in this case exacts much. 


he |} ardice and irresolution of the Earl of Leicester, on the receipt 


of Mary’s picture and letter, conveyed to him by Mortimer, - 
encltes’ indignation, and his duplicity to Elizabeth contempt ; 
but no false gloss is thrown over his character. He prevails 


Te 








Dn th : ypreee. . 
the delineation of character; and here it is thet Scbiller 


uations, that pron duubtful at any time the evidence 








Elizabeth is hunting in the perk of Fotheringay. To effect 
this » Mary is on that morning to leave her 
dungeon for a walk in the open air. The third act opens with 























. THE NEW-YORKER. 





bugle horns, passes now before 
comes forward, and in her almost delirious enjoy- | (Mary recoliects , and effers to approach Elizabeth, 
ment seems to that she is still in thraldom. Her wild | stands half way, Cfher ruitiontess ; her features 
delight is poured in lyrical measures adapted to her va- || | Press the strong conflict her feelings.) 
i scene is so beautiful, that we shall || Elizabeth. ‘How, my lords! 
ield to the tien of : it to our readers, though | Who was it told me of one bowed eg Ino, : 
wren eral and prosale translation Some other reader | A pride 1 find by suffering no ways softened ! 
oO ee of German may be enough to execute a version | Mery. _Se be it! to this also will T stoop: 

[= which shall unite the spirit of the original to ne sweetness | I wil fang Bowerless pride of the free sou! 

2 of measure. forget even w am, and what 
‘bore ; I will before her cast me down— 
ii who hath brought me iw thi repronch 

(She turna the Queen.) 







nasa, Mam from the shade of the trees; Kennedy follsig 
. *Youh had wings i ; i 
Muneip ‘ou wr Ed ae wings indeed 


cherish it. I would | Elizabeth (coldly 
load him richly with treasure—a should HI 












i exhilarated by the intoxicating sense of Talbot. * Let me you, | Her scene with the secretary is curiously ch : 
new freedom, the cool breath of £44, the View of the lim- © ruyal mistress, look on the Unhappy ae She leaves the fatal see istic, 
itless landscape, and the distant mus of the Who you. 


warrant in his hands, Without irectly 
commanding him to deliver it to the lords, end B leig 

but | tering immediately after, snatches it eagerly, 

¢2>'! a more elevating scene is displayed in the fifth act, j 


cution. From the shufllings of policy, and the 
of malice, we turn to this exhibition of Fesigned and {op. 
giving spirit. How deeply do the Sentieness and Ca) nness 
of Mary sink into the heart! There is truly « Poetical eleva, 
tion in her language. The scene is in her @nte-chambe; 
Hannah Kennedy, clad in deep mourning, and ¢ 
every sign of the keenest grief, is bus.ed in sealing 
ond lean. Paulet and Drury, likewise in mourn 


Dg, enter, 
Heaven hath decided for you, sister! Crowned and are followed by servants old and silver Vessels, 
ey A + We the’ ila | ha idess and victory is our head. mirrors, pictures, and other valuables, which are ; 
Mary. abate meee: | pee a id | The Godhead 1 terest its youup!” —Kneels.)| the becker’ Melvil also joins the group, ent an 
carpet of this lawn with light end wingéd ' He 1! Be you now also noble-minded, ‘sister— queen's Indice, and lastly, the queen herself. s is , 
ascended from at A Doth the : Seal ~t me not knee! sacs bf Stretch forth cently arrayed in her robes of state; from a smal] chain round 
indeed no longer hold me? Let hecked, — can pit |) Your hand—extend to me right of princes, her neck is suspended an Agnus Dei; « crucifix i, in her 
ag lips, drink in the free heavenly — ne | rican int faite me from abasement| ‘ hand, and she has a crown upon her head. Her long veil is 
i Kennedy. ‘O my dear lady! but a litle wider | BME oot pace’ and graetn Testy MT! reves on cicer i be entrance, all those present cant, 
: our prison! You behold not here LX walls The grace of God that would not suffer me selves on either side, *yPpressing the signs of deep sorruw, 
That us in, trees’ thi foliage i 
Duth hide them,’ 


Melvil bas sunk upon his kneos. 


(with Mory (esting around the circle with quict dignity ity.)  Loice, 
Mary “Oh bless, bless the friendly green foilage, that hides || we Think upon human life's vicissi yW hat grieves you! Wherefore weep? Ye thowline 
from me my walls! I will dream myself free and | T ease Sods who haughtiness chastise | Be ll, with me, that matin nd 8pproache 
: wherefore sweet vision ? not heaven's | » reverence them, the Terrible, be my woee—the ca ry rhe pee ae 
vault surround me? My glance, free and thus have bowed me to your feet! Os anes Sign comets anal Pets Ley. 
roves Crough illimitable —. janes where a ee ! Ta me yourself! profane not nor d Then, when a victim to my ha ty rival, 
ty mountains rise, stretch ¥ dominions ; ad | The Tudor—which in my veins flows, I bore indignities it il! beseeme 
these a — through the noon day sky, seek , | As in your awn. O God in heaven! r free —s a dey ume 
tant seas France. ing mariners i! Land not so stern and so immovable, “ mourn for me. pt wer beneficen . 
wanders—who sails with you? Bear my greet- | Like the proud rock, which some poor shipwrecked With healing and salvation, Death, draws nigh— 
ing to the land of my youth! I am & prisoner—in In his e ity, vainly strives to sp! A friend in earnest. With his gloomy Wings 
ah! I have no other messengers Free is your path through | Mine doth all y life—my Sestiny— He covers my re h. The a greet doom 
" Jpon my words—y the f of ! Ennobles ma e sunken soul doth raise 
the air—you owe the queen no H | M, y Pon orce of tears One. I feel th b 
‘ Alas, dear Lady! you're beside if | y heart unburthen that | yours may reach ! A aubte nad fills e crown dies a ead, 
7 our long sad durance hath bema ff | patil that freezing glance you bend pea vc, t Melvil here! Nos cemins heart! * [Advanciag 
¥. you Shuddering, the channels of m heart are cloted, Ha! Melvil here! Not 0, mst noble sir! 
. Mary. ‘Yonder lies a fisherman in his boat ; that wretched || My tears are checked—an icy locks Stand up! you come unto your sovereign’s trium jh, 
; instrument could save me, could bear me swiftly to friendly | The word of supplication in my breast! Not to her death. Fortune is kind to me— 
- Heedfal doth the needy man ish i b 


Kind beyond hope—for that my fame lies not, 





he aul ‘ What wou you, Lady Stuart, #ay to me? After my death, all in tmnine enemy's hands ! 
i : Y ished k with have one friend, Conlessing mine own faith, 
an dhe ane aioe —— should he — in his nets, | The qnesn the deeply isan oan anges A solemn witness in the how of death. 
45°. hould rescuing vessel. | A sister’ ad Say, noble knight, w hath it fared with 
eRe Kennedy. ‘ Vain wish ; lo! yonder in the distance, following | The craved boon ot Soy —, obey In This in itable land, since —- mene 
fe steps, the spy !—a cruel ition } A generous impulse tem ing a just blame Were severed from my side? “The thought of you 
75 Scares all that can feel pity, our sight.’ i} For that ] Stoop so far—or seal you know Hath often troubled me “ 
a ae ee a tats yu ec Set 
? My dungeon door is s alight favor “ > alll. 3 * . “yn mht ph epee - 
‘ : Fae The quarrel that ensues 8 not so well ; yet there is infinite | To serve you. necteaes : 
13 : Jem nae Tis ho entife ans of Love | dignity in the anger of Mary, when driven by the cruel insults | ~,. lens Ne ey ig eb my fared, 
4 §, I thank for this. Lord Leicester's powerful influence | of her rival to reply with taunt for taunt. The introduction } ts imgeedhtne’, to his last = 
he I recognise therein. Thus by degrees of this scene was probably sugsested to Schiller by the letter | For he was well in years.’ * 
: They will enlarge Y prin, inure me , which it is known the Scottish qucen wrote to Elizabeth, full || Meteii. *God hath denied him 
From small to ‘ ae face behold | Of the most biting *arcusm, and which @aquestionably hasten- | This grace, my queen; he lives your youth to bury. 
— es P jed ber doom. The revenge thus taken by the captive, she | Mary. *Ob, had it been my lot, ere death, to lean 
Kennedy. Ab! : | “ery. 
this war 3 : jis here allowed totake in » and to witness her triumph ; | On some beloved an kindred breast! I die 
But yesterday annonce n= dente Elizabeth, pale and speechicss with ruge, is led off by her | *Mo strangers—by no tears bewailed, save yours! 
T. this sudden grace! Your chains shal fall— | ords. Melvil. niy last dear wishes for my friends 
You shall depart—but to eternal freedom !" The discovery of Leicester's 













ndence with Mary, 
Mary, *Hear'st thon the bunti ? Hark toi 1 |, Compels Lim to the basest falsehoods to vindicate himse!f j,, 
the mmighey call through field and eat ca! ek d ae i the eyes of his Jealous mistress; and he consents to give the 
seed, and join the cheerful greenwood chase! ‘Yet more, demanded proof of hie sincerity, by witnessi i 
O familiar voice full of sad, sweet remembrances! How oft | tending the execution of the Victim. Mortimer is arrested, 
heard it With joy in the breezy Highlands, when the cla- || and puts an end to his own life, Professing his belicf in the | 
morous horns I Romish church, and his devotion to the imprisoned queen. | 
at such a moment to en- | The pretended reluctance of Elizabeth 
i atin comes to ex- | orn he the — by the secre- 
encouraged counsel of Tal. | » Davidson, and { stern determination she vei 
bot, she collects herself for the potas emergency. As i a of humane Sciuples, are admirably inted ; the picture 
many of our readers will Probably feel curious to see how the I of the pitiab) i ‘bi th uncertain’, fear, 
such an interview, we shall be excused for |, jealousy, and hatred, have thrown the Engli i 
translating e part of it : i i 





I leave in your true breast. I leave my blessing 
With the Most Christian King, my brother-in-law, 
And all the royal house of France ; mine uncie, 
The Cardinal—Henry Guise, my noble cousin ; 
And with the Church's Father, Chiriet’s vice-gerent, 
Who blesseth me again; the Catholic King, 

Who would have been my saviour and avenger, 
All are remembered in my testament , 
My gifts of love, however poor they be, 
Will not in their regard be lightly held. 
Turning to her attendants. 
I have commended all ou, kind friends, 

Unto my royal brother of rance ; his care 









}, 'Mpressive, and Couvinces the reader at once impossi- 
Bliesielh (10 Leicester.) . i bility of her pardoning a rival £9 near her own throne. P The 
Leicester. 








Will give you a new country. As ye hold 
Sacred my iast request, stay not in England. 
Let not the ha bty malice of our foes 

Feed on your ile look not upon my dust! 
Swear by this image of the Crucified, 

When I am dead, to leave this luckleas lend |’ 


Solel. * I swear it in the name of all.’ 


lary. ‘Wh 


They willrespect, I trust, my latest will. 
Wher I wear, too, upon the way to death, 

to you. Let me this once cast back 
An ecarthward glance upon my path to heaven ! 


(To her ladics. 

To you, my Alice, Gertrude, R ' 
I give my pearls, my rubes ; your youth delights 
In such. Thou, Margaretia, nearest claim 
Hast on my liberality—left behind 

he unhappiest of sll. That I revenge not 
Thy husband's guilt on thee, my will shall show. 
Thee, my trae fisnnah, gold nor gems allure ; 
Thy dearest jewel is m memory. 

ive thie cloth; with mine own hand ‘twas wrought 
i for yoo in my heavy hours, 

And many a bitter tear is woven 









* Fotheringay castle,’ rt a to be oewee of their sovercign’s y, ond 
) the punishment of the criminals, is taken ady tage of b 
heaton he faromebary rf before to London ; | her nobles, to excuse the eagerness with which they pe 
Ea crowd y= pee too ae Funes ~ her an wre decision ; but it is not needed to confirm 
diversion quiet dismis- | Ber Own resolution. She cannot disguise f; If th 
ses ne eating ghe fixes her eyes on Mary, while she continues | incr ccrin to the English throne is regarded rs fare inte. 
speaking ‘eulet.) || rior in justice to ary’s. She would in vain hide the stai 
Hatrs eae cine reeeon, | — on her birth by her own father, i ‘ 
honored mortal,’ iz \ _—— sing b 
Mery (whe during this time has Bate Inoving half insensible | : Hath stripped it bare, sod places to my sigh 
upon her nurse lifts her head, and her meet the full | This Staart—an eternal threatening spectre, 
£220 of Blizobcth He adored trots hry Hor ead oi ear sball end i 
Se ™ : er 8 ~ | will at length peace! 
*O God} out of features speaks no heart ? yee deeray ow fol dal % 
’ r ; rit, cent by fate to haunt me 
Leicest youn po we — (Universal silence, | fe era ing joy oy pPring—where'er 
leebes surprised and then darts a stern’ For ever in path. Ses dhe that robbed ne 
> Eari. Of the belov. bridegroom! Many Stvart 
f has this to me 1—Lord Leicester !’ isfortane 
Leic. ‘My Kitath chanced—snd now, since heaven trad name o blotted hose? Pee 
> 
Sy ee hoger And I am free—tree asthe mon tine 
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Kennedy. ‘O Melvil, I can bear no more !’ 

Mary. ‘ ‘Come all! 
Come and receive my last adieu!’ [She holds out her 

hand; one after another they kneel and kiss it, weeping loudly. 
‘My M —Alice—fare you well! 
Thanks, Burgoyne, for your faithful service. 
Thy lips are feverish—I have been much hated, 
But, O, much loved! A noble consort bless 
My Gertrude ; love that burning heart demands. 
Bertha, thou hast well chosen the better pari, 
The spotless bride of Heaven! Haste to fulfil 
Thy pious vow. Deceitful are earth’s pleasures ; 
Learn that from me, thy soverei No more! 
Farewell—farewell—eternally farewell !’ 

oO OR eee ee ee Act V. Scene 6. 


From the Kaickerbocker for May, 
A DAY AT THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 
Crawrorp’s Inn, August Sth, 1835. 

Our first feelings, on awaking this morning, were those of 
divappointivent; for we had proposed, after an early breakfast, 
to commence the ascent of Mount Washington; but instead 
of the clear atmosphere and joyous sunshine which we had 
anticipated, the ~ was dark and lowering, a drizzly rain 
was falling, and a light silvery mist veiled the summits of 
the White Hills. Amusement within Coors there was none, 
for the ‘ Register’ com 
varied columns we already conned from first to last. In 
its pages we met with many a well-known name. Far dis- 
tant friends it brought before us; and as we looked upon the 
familiar characters. read the course of their wanderings, and 
perhaps @ passing remark, memory revived the past, imagi- 
nation blended it with the present, and amid the solitude of 
the mountains and the discomforts of an inn, fancy surround- 
ed us with a group of friends. Pleasant, very nt, is it, 
to think that those we love have tarried in same spot, 
and inscribed their names for a similar purpose in the self- 
saine pages. 

Brexkfast concluded, we determined, in defiance of the 
weather, and the prediction of our host that the rain would 
continue till the morrow, to visit the Nutch, some six miles 
distant. We were soon seated, four in number, in a small 
antique carriage, which, to judge by its appearance, might 
have belo to the pilgrim-fathers. The rain had render- 
ed the sandy road more firm, and drawn by four flect horses, 
we sped on merrily over hill and valley, through field and 
forest, beneath towering trees and past smoking stumps, and 
ina short time alighted a few rods from the Notch. 

The entrance to this wondrous Gap is guarded by two im- 
mense rocks, standing like sentinels on either hand, rising to 
a height of thirty feet, and formed with a regularity which 
might betoken the Land of art, did not the bending trees wa- 





ving on their summits, and the wild shrubs shooting from | 


their crevices, all prove them to be nature's workmanship.— 
The distance between these piles, at the entrance about thirty 
feet, gradually diminishes to twenty; and fur about forty 
yards, this double wall rises perpendicularly, as though an 
opening through the solid rock been cut by the chisel of 
some gianthand. After emerging from this picturesque pas- 
sage, which one might readily imagine the entrance to some 
fortress, a few steps brought us in view of the far-famed Gap. 
The Notch is a breach in the range of the mountains, nearly 
three miles in length, affording to travellers a convenient 

easy passage: whereas had not Nature, by some great convul- 
sion, with the effects only of which we are acquainted, thus 
torn the hills asunder, access from the one border to the 
other could have been obtained only by climbing the rugged 
steeps. The walls of this mighty cleft are some six hundred 
fect in height, and the light-colored granite of which they are 
composed has been worn bare by numerous and frequent 
slides. At the moment our eyes rested on the scene, the sun, 
breaking through the clouds, shed its bright beams upon the 
southern ridge, forming a beautiful contrast with the deep 
shadows of the opposite precipice. There is a coatinued de- 
scent, in some places steep and difficult, from the western to 
the eastern extremity of ths Notch. The space at the bottom 
is frequently so narrow, as barely to afford room for the road, 
which is constracted upon heaps of rock and rubbish, deposi- 


ted by repeated storms, and for a little stream called the | 


Sacu, which takes its rise in Mount Washington, and for the 
last mile or two had been flowing gently through a level 
meadow, but here it dashed furiously along, with ripple and 
foam, sometimes beside our steps, and often beneath our feet. 
As we descended the winding path—for the Gap is far from 
being regular—the scene increased in sublimity and beauty. 
The precipitous rocks became higher and higher, and stood 
forth in bold relief against the sky, where the clouds were now 
fast giving way to an azure hue. The outline of the upper 
ledge was clearly defined, and its white lime-stone contrasted 
— with the blue heavens. Here a mass of rock was 
seen, half detached, and ready to fall; and near it, a stunted 
tree sent forth its crooked top. Several flumes, or mountain 
torrents, having their origin in springs at the summit, came 
tumbling down the sides, forming a striking feature in the 
picture. You may see the stream rushing from the 

cliff, and falling some fifty feet, when, strikin, the 
rocks, it rebounds with jet and spray, and then Sake 


from cleft to crag, until its waters mingle with those of the 
Scattered trees and bushes lend their foliage to varie- 


Saco, 








sed the library of our host; and its | 













t || based rocks, were hurled into the vale below. 
aily |} 
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t and recent convulsions. 
A melancholy tale is connected with the fall of an avalanche 


de terre in the year 1826, a brief statement of which we read 
|) in our ‘Tourist,’ but we now heard it from the lips of our 
| guide, who had himself known the ies ; and it was related 
| with much fidelity and feeling, w' ing almost 
| on the very spot where the catas 


A few years since, the Notch ibited a far different ap- 


| pesrence from that which now moots the eye of the wonder- 
ng 


traveller. The mountainous as at this moment 
reared high their toward heaven, and the sparkling Saco 
rippled in the vale between. But no fearful convulsion had 
then disturbed the symmetry of the scene. Frequently in 
some wider opening, tall trees, rooted near the stream, waved 
pred op foliage over its waters; and in one spot, nearly a 
rom the rocky portals, where the precipitous bank gives 
place to a gentle slope, a stately grove of cedars, formed an 
oiisis of eternal verdure, in this place of flint and barrenness. 
Atthe eastern extremity of the Notch, where the Gap is 
more than half a mile in th, the level plain, lying in the 
midst, now ts the appearance of a desert. Broken 
rocks and shattered trees are seen e where i 
from the mass of sand and stones which covers the entire 
spot, and extends for many feet below the surface. Former- 
ly that plain was a verdant meaduw, and those trees shelter- 


ed the catth: which browsed upon its herbage. 


A little to the right, situated beneath a frowning cliff, 
stands a smal! house, tenantless and neglected. The wind 
sighs unheeded through its open door ot sashless windows, 


and its walls are defaced with the rudely-cut names of nume- 
| rous visitants, and in some places slashed and marred by the 
careless touch of a wanton hand. The merry laugh which 
once rung thr 
—the lips whose smile cheered and enlivened them, may part 


no more. 


those deserted chambers, is hushed forever 


It was inthe year 18—, that a new settler made his ap- 
cance the few and scattered inhabitants of the 
Lite Hills. Carvin Witier was a young man, a native of 
New-England, and possessed of the honorable sentiments and 
steady habits claimed as characteristics of her sons. He 


came not alone. A youthful partner, by education fiitted to 


adorn a higher sphere, resigned the attractions which else- 
where courted her, to accompany her husband to this inhos- 
pitable region. Whether the beauty of the Notch en- 
chanted his eye, or some older settler recommended its fertil- 
ity, ¢ few months found them comfortably settled in the small 
teneiaent we have described. and it was generally supposed 
that a more eligible site could not have been chosen. The 
fruits of happy industry were ere long visible around them. 
Time rolled on—the verdant meadow grew daily more flourish- 
ing and productive—and a smiling group of children, ready to 
— -——" their zire's return, 
Or climb bis knees, envied kiss to share,’ 

nade merry the vacantevenings. The inclemency of the sea- 
son, and the many difficulties attendant on travelling, induced 
the Willeys to open their house for the accommodation of 
travellers, and there are ly some now living, who may 
remember the social circle around the winter hearth, and be 
able to recount many a story which has made the hills echo to 
the joyous laugh. Oft has the crackling fire in that now va- 
cant chimney rejoiced the soul of the weary wayfarer. 

As yet, the violence of no storm had been able to destroy 
the symmetry of the Notch. The tall cliffs beheld the ele- 
ment; waste their fury around them, and stood unshaken and 
unchanged; but the time was coming when the proud oak 
was bo snap, and the pillars of the earth tremble ; when that 
bloc ming valley was to be buried from the view, and that hap- 
py ‘amily swept inte eternity. In the month of August, 1826, 
a few days before the well-known tempest, a storm loosened 
some high rocks near their dwelling, and caused a small 
slide, which, though harmless in its effects, justly excited 
fears for the occurrence of similar accidents in future. We 
have already mentioned, that the house stands immediately at 
the fuot of the mountain, in an exposed situation, yet one not 
to be compared in point of danger with others near it, for the 
hill-side, though steep, was covered with verdant turf, and 
shaded by many noble trees. A few rods from the dwelling, 
our guide pointed out to us the spot where Willey had erected 
n at tent, to which he and his family might fly for safety, 
should the cliffs again threaten them. Thus prepared against 
the worst, we may su they .slept in peace, with no 
thonght of danger to disturb their slumbers. 

On the night of the twenty-eighth of August, there arose a 
tempest, ‘ the like of which,’ said our narrator, ‘ was never 
known.’ The gathering clouds met, like opposing armics, 
and terrible was tho couflict. The biackness of night was 
rendered more gloomy by the darker shadowing of the storm: 

‘It burst from earth to heaven, 

It rolled from crag to cloud :’ 
and loud peals and frequent flashes attended the descent of 
unbroken floods. Fragments, torn from the toppling cliffs, 
and s ing before them the loftiest trees, and most firmly 
Anon a ay 

m lighted up the scene of desolation, and the groans 

Steet A Barada mi with the howlings of the 





| the sun’s early rays again li 


lighted this amphitheatre of 
| mountains. Ths doctenet do carat cs if unbed oth bie 
| work, was heard no longer. The dark clouds had rolled away, 


and the deep swelling gusts had ceased to roar amid the for- 
est; but the face of nature was - Each bubliding 
brook was now a rapid stream, and stream an overflow- 
ing river. The destructive effects of the were visible 
on every side. The mountains were with the paths 
Cate a Saath eS Pe en earen senna eno 0 Seb 
miles in length. The " ially, presented a scene 
of wild disorder. Fragments of the disjointed cliffs, broken 
pom Nears 2 trees, and me} of earth and stones, 
occu: narrow passage. now @ raging tor- 
rent, had left its wonted bed, and dashed violently along, 
eane the Gay eovees On. suena gta While no ves- 
tige remained of the tent erected for a secure shelter, 
b tape me per eet a apr pen ae ay 
shelter c wall, cowered a flock of trembling sheep. 
The open door seemed to invite an entrance, but no inmate 
sesagl 90 offer the welcome of hospitality. A solemn 
ness rei within the apartments, which were soon discov- 
ered to be vacant. The clothes of the ill-fated inmates were 
found by their bed-sides, as though they had fled in a mo- 
ment of terror. A large slide from the hill above, the fear of 
which probably induced their sudden flight, stopped, as if by 
0 ee ee eee 


F 


discovered near the bank of the Saco. 
* And such is human life: thus gliding on, 
It glimmers like a meteor, and is gone” 
is the reflection which forces itself upon the mind of the tra- 
veller, ae he treads the deserted chambers of that lonely 
house. He has gazed with delight upon the majesty of na- 
ture, and his imagination has revelled in ing her 
beauty. He has stood in mute astonishment at 
mountains, and his mind has acknow the 
of Hut ‘who rides upon the whirlwind and di the 
storm.’ But that lowly tenement has a melancholy interest, 
a speaking silence, to touch oom. As 
ee ee? ven 
Unto the thi of earth, Shick time has beat, 
A spirit's ‘ 


i 


aside to brush away a tear to the memory of the WiLtrr 
Famuny. a Nemo. 


A Lessex rrou Git Bias.—* * * * * “ Sir,’ said I one 
evening to Dr. 0, ‘I take heaven to witness that I 
follow your me’ with the utmost exactness; yet never 
theless, every one of my patients leaves me in the lurch. It 
looks as if they took a pleasure in dying, merely to bring our 
practice into discredit. This very day I met two of them 
going to their long home.’ ‘ Why truly, child,” answered £ 
‘I have reason to make pretty much the same observation: 
have not often the satisfaction of curing those who fall inte 
my hands; and if J was not so sure as J am of the princi- 
ples on which I proceed, 1 should think my remedies were 
| pesnistous in almost all the cases that come under my care.’ 

—‘ If you will take my advice, sir,’ said I, ‘we will change 
| our method, and give chymical preparations to our patients, 
through curiosity; the worst than can happen will only be, 
that they produce the same effect that follows our 
and warm water.’ ‘1 would willingly make that experiment,’ 
he replied, ‘ provided it would have no bad ¢ nee ; but 
Ihave published a book in which I have extolled the use of 
Srequent bleeding and aqueous draughts; and would’ st thou 
have me go on decry my own work?'— Oh! you are 
certainly in the right,’ said I; ‘you must not give your 
enemies such a triumph over you: they would say, you are 
at last disabused ; therefore ruin your reputation: perish, 
rather, the nobility, clergy, and le! and let us continue 
in our old path.’ We went to , therefore, afresh, and 
proceeded in such a ee ne —— — aa Me 
made more widows and orphans the siege . By 
the number of Lurials, one would have thought thet the plague 
was in Valladolid; and every day, some father came to our 
house to demand an account of his son, whom we have rav- 
ished from him, or some uncle to upbraid us with his nephew's 
death.” 


Orrera Daxcers.—The walk of opera dancers is neither 
natural nor beautiful, but the surprising were | 
perform give to the joints of the foot afreedom of motion 
most like that of the hand, We have seen the dancers in 
their morning exercises stand for ex 
| tremity of their toes; after which to 
ner ankle down to the floor in preparation for 
step. By such unnatural exercises and postures the foot is 
made unfit fur walking, as may be observed in any of the re 
tired dancers and old figurantes. By standing se much un the 
toes, the human foot is converted to something more resem- 
bling that of a q where the heel never reaches the 
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ingled 
storm, and fearfull the to the i 
inhabitants of the White Hike. "Moraine broke at last, 








an. een ae yee S nothing more than the phe 
anges of the toes, 
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| mitted him instantly,” said the Judge. Sam bowed his ac- 
knowledgments, and turned with unimpsired cheerfulness of 
countenance, towards Serjeant Buzfuz. 

“* Now, Sir,” replied Sam. 


Thine ever favorite flower— “I believe you are in the service of Mr. Pickwick, the de- 
ated ime had nurs'd for thee, femlant in this case. Speak up, if you please, Mr. Weller.” 
my wistry bower; “I mean to speak up, Sir,” replied Sam, “I am in the ser- 
FES Bren Se Sregpans leaves we : ice-it is.” 
on the myrtle grew, | vice o that ere gentleman, and a wery good serv ste 
And tied it with’a silken string “* Little to do, and plenty to get, I suppose !” said Serjeant 
Of soft cerulean blue. a with jocularity. dine A itech. te 
t : friend es quite enough to get Sir, as ler said, V 
. yee ey boskle the chair , they ordered him three hundred and fifty lashes,” replied 
Where sickness chained— | Sam. 
But yet thou aon | “You must not tell us what the soldier, or any other man 
I turn’d me to thy curtain’d bed, | said, Sir,” in the Judge, “ it’s not evidence.” 
So fair with snowy lawn ; “ Werry , my Lord,” replied Sam. 
pee ean er said, | “Do you recollect any thing potec lappeing on & 
“Not gone.’ | morning when you were first engaged by ndant, eh, 
Thy book of prayer lay open wide, |Mr. Weller ?” said Serjeant Buzfuz. : 
"mid its leaves was seen | “Yes, I do, Sir,” replied Sam. 
ym with — shrunk and dried, | = we the gue - tell the jury wae 3 was.” - 
Sammer's withered queen : it a reg’lar new fit out o’ clothes mornin’, gen’l'- 
It was a flower I gave thee, friend, |men of the ju ,”” said Sam, “ and that was a werry partick- 
Thou lov'det it for my sake ; ws he + cage ~ Bil " 
“ See, bere a fresher one bring!” en Seeeaee? Gare ine nS : 
= ereu re was a gene ugh; 1 udge, 
pene Danses pebe. locking wish angry countenance over his deck, said “You 
Then from her sofa’s quiet side had better be careful, ~ rm is 
. o rare “So Mr. Pickwick said at the time, my Lord,” repli 
” Sleep ae Pape cay forehead lay Sam, “and I was wery careful o’ that ‘ere suit 0’ clothes; 
wery careful, indeed, my nd 
a Se oe eons Gower The Judge looked sternly at Sam for full two minutes, but 
That icy touch !—its fearful chill Sam's features were so perfectly calm and serene that he 
Congealed my inmost soul! | said nothing, and motioned Serjeant Buzfuz to proceed. 
friend—dear friend '!—and can it be “Do you mvan to tell me, Mr. Weller,” said Serjeant Buz- 
A thy last sweet word is = fuz, folding his arms emphatically, and turning half round to 
ei ft token comes | the jury, as if in mute assurance that he would bother the 
° dead ! | witness yet—‘ Do you mean to tell me, Mr. Weller, that you 
— thy hes ate breast, | saw nothing of this fainting on the part of the plaintiff in the 
Promised _ | arms of the defendant,which you have heard described by the 
The last poor of a love witnesses 7” 
‘That eames —— | “Certainly not,” replied Sam, “I was in the passage 'till 
MWhers free ty Loueps glen |" Nov, attendMes Weller,” aid: Serjenat, Buafocs i 
’ “ Now, attend, Mr. Weller,” sa uzfuz, dip- 
Or from those shores of bliss that meet ing a large pen into the inkstand before him, for the pur- 
Life's never- tid P pe = 
Yea, where beside ot Seviser’s too | pose of frightening Sam, with a show of taking down his an- 
Doth grow th’ i wea, j swer. “ You were in the passage, and yet saw nothing of 
Pack thou an "s stainless rose, | what was going forward.—Have you a pair of eyes, Mr. Wel- 
And keep it for me. ler?” 
Hartford, Ct. Feb, 1837. 


PUMPING A WITNESS. 
BREACH OF PROMISE—BARDELL vs. PICKWICK. 


In the ‘ Pickwick Papers,’ so rich in hamor and merriment, 
we have a trial of the hero, Mr. Pickwick, for an alleged 
breach of promise to his landlady, Mrs. Bardell.—Sergeant 
Buzfuz, and Mesars. Dodson and Fogg, counsel for plaintiff, 


and Sergeant Snubbin for defendant. The redoubtable Sam | 


“Yes, I have a pair of eyes,” replied Sam, “ and that's 
,just it. If they wos a pair o' patent double million magnify- 
in’ gas microscopes of hextra péwer, p’raps I might be able 
to see through a flight o' stairs and a deal door; but bein’ 


| only eves, vou see my wision's limited.” 


| At this answer, which was dclivered without the slightest 
appearance of irritation, and with the most complete simpli- 
city and equanimity of manner, the spectators tittered, the 
| little Judge smiled, and Serjeant Buzfuz looked particularly 
foolish. After a short consultation with Dodson and Fogg, 


Weller is brought on the stand to testify against his master, | the learned Serjeant again turned towards Sam, and ssid, with 


but the operation is by no means satisfactory to the other per- 

formers—as we should infer from the following report : 
Serjeant Buzfuz now rose with more importaace than he 

oy —— “ae. were possib'e, and vociferated | 
It was quite unnecessary to call Samuel Weller, for Samu- 


el Weller stepped briskly into the box the instant his name | 


pronounced; and placing his hat on the floor, and his 
arms on the rail took a bird's-eye view of the bar, and a com-| 
prehensive survey of the bench with a remarkably cheerful 
and lively aspect. 


“ What's your name, Sir 1” ired the J 
“ Sem Weller my Lord,” repo tha an 
“Do you spell it with a ‘V’ or a‘ 1’” enquired the 


7 Tat depends 

upon the taste and fancy of the speller, m 

Lord,” replied Sam, “I never had occasion soagplitrenee 

than once or twice in my lite but I spells it with a‘ V.’” 
Here a voice in the gallery exclaimed aloud, “ Quite right, 


“Yes, my Lord. ; 
“ Bring that person here instantly.” 
a ahs pe te ar 
as didn’t find the , he didn’t bri 
him; and, after a great commotion, all the people who had 
Fearn ak, Gor the culprit, sat down again. The little 
witness 
— de as soon as his indignation would 
“ Do you know who that was, Sir?” 
“I rayther suspect it was my father, my Lord,” replied 
he tates hima here now 1” said tho J . 
t, Sam, 
wins az ay atcasen ee 


| a painful effert to conceal bis vexation, “‘ Now, Mr. Weller, 
I'l) ask you a question on another point, if you please.” 

“If you please, Sir,” rejoined Sam, with the utmost good 
_ humor. 
| “Do you remember going up to Mrs. Bardell's house, one 
| night in November last ?"” 
| “ Oh yes, werry well.” 
| “Qh, you do remember that, Mr. Weller,” said Mr. Buz- 
| fuz recovering his spirits, “‘ 1 thought we should get at some- 
| thing at last.” 

} “| rayther thought that, too, Sir,” replied Sam; and at 
_ this the spectators tittered again. 

“Well; Leu you went up to have a little talk about 
this trial—eb, Mr. Weller?” said Serjeant Buzfuz, looking 
knowingly at the jury. 

“T went to pay the rent; but we di. get a talkin’ about the 
trial,” replied Sam. 

“ Oh, you did get a talking about the trial,” said Serjeant 
Buzfuz, brightening up with anticipation of some important 

iscovery. “Now, what passed about the trial; will you 
have the goodness to tell us, Mr. Weller?” 

“ Vith all the pleasure in life, Sir,” replied Sam.—“ Arter 
a few unimportant obserwations from the two wirtuous fe- 
males as has been examined here to-day, the ladies gets into 
a wery great state o’ admiration at the honorable conduct o° 
Mr. Dodson and ng two gen'l'’men os is sittin’ near 
you now.” This, of course, drew general attention to Dod- 
son and Fogg, who looked as virtuous as posible. 

“The attornies for the plaintiff,” said Serjeant Buzfuz, 
“ well they spoke in high praise of the honorable conduct of 
a Dodson and Fogg, the attornies for the plaintiff, did 

“ Yes,” said Sam, “ they said what a generous thing 
it was o’ them to have me up the dash es spec, and to 
charge nothin’ at all for costs, unless they got "em out o’ Mr. 
Pickwick.” 








At this very uncxpecte{ reply, the spectators tittered again, 
and Dodson and Fogg, turning very red, leant over to Serfeant 





Buzfuz, and in a hurried manner whispered something in his 
ear 


“ You are quite right.” said Serjeant Buzfuz aloud, with 
affected composure. “It's perfectly useless, my Lord, at. 
tempting to get at any evidence through the impenetrable stu- 
pidity of this witness. I will not trouble the court by asking 

im any more questions. Stand down, Sir?” 

“ Would any other gen’l’man like to ask me any thing?” 

inquired Sam, taking up his hat and looking round most de- 
liberately. 
Not I, Mr. Weller, thank you,” said Serjeant Saubbin,laugh- 
ing. 
‘i You may go down, Sir,” said Serjeant Buzfuz, waving 
his hand impatiently. Sam went down accordingly, after do- 
ing Messrs. Dodson and Fogg’s case as much harm as he con 
veniently could, and saying just as little respecting Mr. Pick- 
wick as might te, which was the object he had in 
view all along. 





PRESENTIMENT. 
BY W.C. BRYANT. 
“ Ob, father, let as hence—for, hark ! 
A fearfal murmur shakes the air ; 
The clouds are coming swift and dark— 
What horrid shapes they wear! 
. A winged giant sails the sky; 
Oh, fat father, let us fly!” 


“ Hash, child—it is a grateful sound, 
That beating of the summer shower ; 
Here, where the boughs hang close ground, 
We'll a pleasant hour— 
Till the fresh wind that brings the rain 
Has swept the heaven clear again.” 


“ Nay, father, let us haste—for see, 
That horrid thing with borned brow! 
His wings o’erhang this very tree— 
He scowls u us now! 
His huge black arm is lifted high— 
Oh, father—father, let us fly!" 


“ Hush, child” —but as the father spoke, 
Downward the livid firebolt came ; 
Close to his ear the thunder broke,— 
And, blasted by the flame, 
The child lay deed! while dark and still 
Swept the swift cloud along the hill. 


Daxcer or Mopexate Daixxixe.—Do not say, that | 
exaggerate your exposure to intemperance. Let no mansay, 
when he think. of the drunkard, broken in health and spoiled 
of intellect, ‘I can never so fall.’ He thought as litle of 
falling in his eorlicr years. The promise of his youth was 
as bright as yours; and even after he began his downward 
course, be was as unsuspicious as the firmest around him, 
and would have repelied as indignantly the admonition to be- 
ware of intemperance. The danger of this vice lies in its 
almost imperceptible approach. Few who perish by it know 
its first accesses. Youth docs not see or suspect drunkenness 
in the sparkling beverage, which quickens all its susceptibili- 
ties of joy. The invalid does not see it in the cordial, which 
his physician prescribes, and which gives new tone to his 
debilitated organs. The man of thought and genius detects 
no palsying poison in the draught, which seems a spring ot 
inspiration to intellect and imagination. The lover of socral 
pleasure little dreams that the glare which animat«s conver 
sation will ever be drunk in solitude, and will sink him too 
low for the- intercourse in which he now delights. Intem- 
perance comes with nviscless step and binds its first cords 
with a touch too light tobe felt. This truth of mournful ex- 

rience should be treasured up by us all, and should influ 
ence the habits and arrangements of domestic and social life 
in every class of the community. Dr. Channing. 


Mirrer. 











Bartisu Apmirats.—Lord Rodney was 64 in the fight of 
the 12th April; Lord Hood was 71 at the capture of Toulon; 
Lord Howe and Lord Graves were both 68 on the Ist of June ; 
and Lord Bridg the third in command in that action, 
was upwards of 60 and guined a victory off L’Orient the 
following year; Lord St. Vincent was 64 at the of the 
St. Vincent's action; Lord Duncan was 66 when he defeated 
the Dutch fleet off Camperdown; Lord Nelson, on the other 
hand, was only 39 when he commanded at the Nile, 41 when 
at Copenhagen, and 47 when he closed his brilliant carcer at 
Trafalgar; d Keith was 66 when he commanded the 12 
val part of the Egyptian expedition; Lord Collingwood was 
55 at Trafalgar, and for four and a half years afterwards most 
efficiently commanded the Mediterranean fleet; Lord Ex- 
mouth was 60 when he attacked Algiers, but Lord de Sau- 
marez was only 44 in the battle of Algesiras and the subse- 
quent victory in the Gut of Gibraltar; Admiral Cornwallis 
was 52 when he eflected his masterly retreat; Sir Joba 
Duckworth wes 59 at St. Domingo; and Sir A. Cochrane 
was 56 at the burning of Washington. Hampshire Telograp) 





Axgcpotr or tux Times.—' Tom,’ soid a Jackson men 
to his friend, a day or two since, ‘1 think it highly dangerovr 
to keep the bills of small banks on hand now-a-days, 
‘Tim,’ answered the other, ‘I find it more difficult thar 


dangervus.’ 
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~ ‘The Prospects of Industry.—There are at this moment 
many thousands of industrious mechanics, artisans and labor- 
ers, in this and other Atlantic cities, whom the evils of the 
times have deprived of empleyment—their only permanent 
resource for a livelihood, and who yet live in hope that the 
difficulties which environ us must be of brief duration—that 
the pressure will soon be over, and then trade will be as 
flourishing and labor as much in demand and as amply re- 
Most deeply do we deplore the existence 
of reasons which fasten upon our mind the sad conviction that 
these anticipations cannot be realized. We would gladly 
encourage all to hope on, and trust that a month or a season 
will surely bring relief from all our calamities. Our interests 
combine with our wishes in impelling us tu look wholly on 
the bright side of the picture. But we must obey the moni- | 
tions of truth and duty. The country is in a wretched condi-| 
tion, and there are no signs of speedy improvement. Trade 
may slightly revive in the autumn, but all the great interests 
of the country have received a shock from which they cannot 
Even legislation, so potent to produce evil, 
will, if ever 80 wisely and beneficently applied, be slow to 
remedy and repair. There is no prospect of a thorough and 
perinanent improvement in the condition of things until Con- 
cress shall have acted decisively on the great questions which 
will come before it in September next. That action may be 
such as to restore confidence and credit, and thus give imme- 
diate vitality to comme:ce, manufactures, building, &c. but 
such we do not anticipate. Be it what it may, if it be only 
systematic and decisive, it will tend in some degree to an 
ultimate amelioration. Congress cannot act at all without | 
improving the state of affairs; because it must decide in fa-| 
vor of a circulating medium of some sort, and any thing is 
be:ter than the dishonored paper issues which we are now | 
obliged to dignify withthe name of currency. But this ac-| 
tion cannot be instantancous—it may not be consummated for | 
and its good effects can be felt only in the restora- | 





warded as ever. 


soon recover, 


months ; 
tion of confidence before another spring. 

We say, then—Mechanics, artisans, laborers, you cannot 
with safety give heed to those who prophesy smooth things. | 
The day of relief, if we read rightly the signs of the times, is | 
yet far distant. You cannot rely on better times even in the | 
fall; you need not look for them before. While, then, every 
man who has er may have employment should cling to u 
with unyielding tenacity, even though it be less lucrative than 
it has hitherto been, let those who cannot obtain it no longer 
linger about the cities, deceiving themselves with idle hopes. 
We say to the unemployed, you who are able to leave the 
cities should do so without delay. You have a winter in 
prospect of fearful, unexampled severity. Do not wait to 
share and increase its horrors. Fly—ecatter through the 
country—go to the Great West—any thing rather than re- 





main here, consuming the pittance which is left of your earn- 
Should your trades fail you, do not hesi- | 
tate to engage in agriculture, canal making—any thing which 
will afford a subsistence. The times are out of joint: every 
day that you remain idle tends to make them worse. So 
great has been the abstraction of labor from agricultural to 
other pursuits, that while nearly every thing else has fallen | 
fifty per cent. provisions remain extremely high. Flour com- 
mands ten dollars a barrel; pork twenty; beef is nearly as 
high as it has ever been, &c. Rents have not yet found | 
their level, and cannot find it until next May. As to fuel, 
there is likely to be but half a supply of coal for the winter, 
for the want of money with which to mine and transport or 
purchase it. Let all who can, betake themselves to the 
country, and it will be better for themselves and for those | 
they leave behind them. There will be more business for | 
those who stay, and food and fuel will be cheaper because 
there will be fewer to consume them. Away, then, hardy 
adventurers, to Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, or Wiscon- 
sin, if you have money to go so far; or to hay-making and 
harvesting in Jersey, Pennsylvania, or our own inland coun- | 
ties, if you are unprovided for or unambitious of pioneer life. | 


ings in better days. 
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fortably situated and profitably employed where he is. But 
such is not the case ut present. There are at least twenty 
thousand mechanics and thirty thousand seamstresses in New 
York who ought to be in the West, and the sooner they are 
there, the better for all parties. If the country is to have on 
exclusive Specie Currency, there must be far lees of com- 
merce, manufactures, and every thing that creates and con- 
stitutes cities, and more of agriculture. With a Specie Cur- 
rency, a populatien of one hundred thonsand would be enough 
for New York for some years. The division of labor must be 
measurably abandoned. We must go back towards the 
primitive times, when every man was his own shoemaker, 
clothier, and merchant. This all may or may not be; but 
there must be a contraction of the currency at any rate; there 
is a stagnution of trade—there is a temporary cessation, 
there must be a considerable decrease of manufactures. We 

have advanced one stride on the road to a Specie Currency ; i) 
all before this has been but a feint, or like the military * mark |, 
time,’ a shuffling of feet without any advance. Up to this |, 

present, 1837, we have been talking loudly of Specie, but in-| 
creasing our paper currency every year. Now we have | 
glimpse of the real thing. We have arrived ata point where || } 





the Banks are down, and without the favoring action of Con- | 
gress, not one-third of them can get up again. 
ment has but to say the word, and the whole credit system | 

goes by the board, and we have a specie currency, specie | 

prices, and ‘no trust’ in place of it. Nay, more: from the |) 
point at which we have arrived it is much easicr to destroy | 
the whole credit system than to build it up again. The 


labor and enterprise from the cities, the manufactories, and |) 
the works of art generally, to the ruder avocations of the | 
country, and especially of the West. We preach emigration, || 


but as an alleviation of their most malignant consequences. 


The Action of the Government.—-At this moment the eyes || 
|| of the whole people are anxiously turned towards Washing- 


regarding the currency and revenues of the country. 
the present deplorable condition of our national finances is | 
the principal ground of the President's call, is doubted by! 
none; and that legislative action is imperatively demanded, 
even in his view, is the unavoidable inference. The Oppo- |! 
sition had already advanced that opinion; so that both sides || 
appear to agree fully on this point, that the action of the 

Governmeni, through its legislative power, is essential tu the 


restoration of solvency and prosperity. 

But in regard to the character and extent of that action, 
there are, we need not soy, widely conflicting opinions. 
What will be the course of the Acministration and the na-, 
ture of the measures recommended in the President's Mes-| 
sage, we cannot yet with certainty determine. 
our last, from the data only that is before the world, that the 


We argued in 


Such was our conviction ; but subsequent developements have 
created an impression that a Treasury Bank, or rather the 
organization of the Treasury itself as a species of Bank, may | 
be under consideration. The Globe suggests the idea, appa- | 
rently as a feeler, but with a disclaimer of any authority 
from the President or Cabinet for so doing. The plan is 
simply the payment of demands ogainst the Government in | 
checks or drafts on such place of public deposite as would 
best accommodate both parties. These checks would be 
drawn for such sums as would subserve the purposes of the | 
By this 
means, a public creditor in the Eastern or Middle States who | 


holder, or those of a general circulating medium. 


in Detroit, Indianapolis, or St. Louis. The public creditor | 
in the West or South might have checks on the nearest De- | 





But the West is the true destination. We have seen some-| 





posite, or on the Custom-House Deposite in New York o | 


thing of city and country, East and West, and we v ould ad- Philadelphia. These checks would be perfectly negotiable, 


vise no one in any case to change his location v ho is com: | 





and we presume would generally sell above par—that is, the! 





the sincerity of certain professions are and will be tested ; for || 


The Govern- | 


whole matter rests with Congress, and there we are content || 
to leave it. i 


But the immediate exigency demands the withdrawal of | 


not by any means as a cure for the distresses of the times, |! 


ton, in anticipation of the extraurdinary meeting of Congress, || 
and of the measures which shall ther and there be adopted | 
That} 


|| tually say to the majority: 


Executive must attempt to discard banking altogether, refuse || 
all acknowledgment of paper as money, and collect, retain, | 
and disburse the public revenues in gold and silver alone. || 


wished to use funds in the West would receive drafts entitling || 
him to the amount of his claim at the Land Office Deposite | 


| harshly treated. 


ee 


ea 
army contractor or engineer in Arkansas or Missouri who 
should be paid off in a draft on New York might actually re- 
ceive one hundred and one or more dollars in silver for every 
hundred dollars due him from the Government. Such a 
Treasury machine, under able management, might subserve 
all the purposes of Government, and in its influence over the 
currency answer some of the ends of a National Bank. 

We are aware that this is but one side of the question, and 
that Congress has hitherto evinced a decided repugnance to 
any such scheme, alleging its extreme liability to abuse, to 
subserve the ends of political corruption or individual knave- 
ty. But such a machine under severe regulations, having no 
| discount powers, no right to purchase or sell exchanges, and 
| no connexion with other Banks, could hardly become obnox- 
jious or formidable. It would seem in the abstract to be 
rather objectionable on the ground of inefficiency than any 

other. But we have enly mentioned it as a project afloat, 
which has as yet no substantial sponsor. Some months 
hence it may be deserving a more thorough consideration. 
| The tenor of events ana of advices from Washington have 
| but strengthened our conviction that the system of depositing 
the Public Moneys in selected State Banks is fully and for 
ever exploded. The law is imperative in requiring the with- 
| drawal of the Deposites from any Bank which refuses specie 
payment. Now, not only have all the Deposite Banks sus- 
| pended, but, as a body, they are less able and likely to re- 
sume speedily than the other Banks. Their indebtedness to 
| the Government weighs them down like an inenbus. The 
demonstrations of the Globe would convince us, if they were 





|| needed, that if the Government can but get its Deposites, or 


| the bulk of them, out of the Banks in which they now are, it 
will be in no haste to place them in others. 

The Administration, then, wi!l be impelled by circumstan- 
ces to repudiate the State Banks, and to eschew all further 
connection with Banks in any shape, except possibly the 
| modification of a Treasury Bank of which we have spoken. 
But what will be the course of the Opposition? With near 
a hundred Repreecotatives in the popular House, their views 
require consideration. 


i 


We may fairly presume that a great 
portion of the Whig party consider a National Bank of some 
kind indispensable to the proper management of the revenue 
and the regulation of the currency. But, if we may repose 
confidence in the leading orgens of the party, its Members 
| will make no early demonstration, but await the full devel- 
opement of the plans of the Administration. 


They will vir- 
‘ Your acts have placed the Public 
how do you propose to recover 


Moneys where they are: 
jthem? Your policy has been carried out to its legitimate re- 
sult; if this is unsatisfactory, what change do you propose? 
If you have done with this experiment, we are ready for the 
next, be it a real Specie Currency or what it may.’ Such is 
the tone of the Whig press generally; and from it we infer 
that no project will be presented from that side until the 
scheme of the Executive, whatever it may be, shall have 
been submitted and fully considered. On a survey of the 
whole ground, we are but the more deeply impressed with 
, the conviction that no prompt and beneficent action of Con- 
gress can be confidently expected. 
EEE. 
Mexico and the United States.—We regret to state that 


the difficulties in the Gulf of Mexico are daily assuming a 
It is stated in the offi- 
cial journal that Com. Dallas has not restored the Mexican 
brig of war Gen. Urrea, 


more and more threatening aspect. 


and dues not intend to do so without 

orders from Washington. On the contrary, he has sailed 
from Pensacola with the whole equadron under his command, 
| for the coast of Mexico, intending to look in at Tampico, 
| Matamoros, and other ports, to see what is going on. He 
has doubtless discretionary orders, and if he do not exceed 
them, we shall still trust that war will be avoided. The ru- 
mor that Mexico has declared war is not confirmed; and we 
have no accounts of the maltreatment of American residents 
by the brutal and despicable rabble of her cities, though we 
daily expect them. Bustamente will doubtless preserve 
peace if possible. 

There is no doubt that the crews of the captured Texian 
| vessels and of American vessels carrying aid to Texas in vio- 
| lati on of che Mexican blockade have in several instances been 
It is even said that some of them have been 
Com. Dallas will attend to 


tried and condemned as pirates! 
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this. We cannot doubt the sufficiency and validity of the| 
Mexican blockade, nor by consequence the right to capture | 
those infringing it; but piracy is quite another affair. Our | 
gallant little squadron would be apt to argue the law of na-| 
tions respecting neutrals with great cogency and effect if any | 
attempt is made to punish American citizens aspirates. We, 
await with anxiety our Commodore’s report from Matamoros. | 

As to Mexico, her Government would seem on the point of 
absolute dissolution. Auarchy, revolution and bloodshed | 
pervade her provinces ; her statesmen are divided into bitterly 
hostile factions; the priests and army form the ruling power, | 
and there is no people but a miserably degraded populace. | 
With but the shadow of an army or navy, and almost without 
resources, she could hardly offer a show of contest. We 
could conquer her easier than the Seminoles. But what 
would it avail, but te subject us to the jealousy and hatred 
of all Europe, and a heavy burden of taxes or debt ?—to say | 
nothing of the ravages of privateers on our commerce ani 
whale-fishery. No, there is neither advantage nor glory to! 
be gained in a contest with Mexico, and we hope Com. Dal- 
las has found no difficulty in settling the whole business. 

_ 

A Gross Atiempt at Deception.—We notice in several 
journals an attempt to use the concurrence of the United) 
States Bank of Pennsylvania in the general suspension of the 
Vhiladelphia Banks as anargument against a National Bank!! | 
Whoever engages in this business must calculate very liber- 
ally on the stupidity of his readers. Mr. Biddle’s Bank is no 
more a Nationa] Institution than the Owl Creek concern— 
not half so much so as the Mechanics’ or any other Deposite 
Bank. It is simply a great State corporation; and were its | 








capital ten times as great it could not if it would control the, 
currency of the country. There is no magic in that particu- 


yet such is notoriously the case. The Deluge did not take 
the world more completely at a disadvantage. The bite is 
not confined to us plodding men of business, who may be sup- 
posed to have often a very crude idea of the tender mercies 
in store fur us, but extends to the shrewdest of the knowing 
ones. Even Mr. Biddle, if common report be not a most’ 
uncommon liar, has suffered his Bank to be severely worsted 
in the transactions of the past Spring, involving losses by fail- 
ures and suspensions to a heavy amount. Some people were 
afraid he had overreached our merchants in the sale of his 
Post Notes on England; but it is pretty well ascertained that 
he is more likely to have burnt his fingers. So also of the 
Government in the matter of the Public Deposites. It is fol- 
ly to suppose the Administration had any idea beforehand of 
the extent of the commercial revulsion which has actually 
taken place. If the fact were otherwise, somebody would be 
liable to impeachment for not taking better care of the Public /| 
Moneys.—One more idea: the luckless wight who is com- 
pelled to stop payment in these hard times through the fail- 
ure of others, may find some consolation in the fact that the 
United States Treasury and United States Bank are in the 
same catalogue of unfortunates. 

The truth is, 2 great many have had an indefinite appre- 
hension that evil must result from the anomalous condition of | 
the currency and business of the country for the last few 
years; but the extent of the ruin surpasses the woret fears of || 
the most dolorous of the ‘ panic: makers.’ 


—— 
Stevens and Ner Middleswarth, Esqrs. Resolutions express- 
ing undiminished confidence in Gen. William Henry Harri- 
son and Hon. Francis Granger were adopted, and the pro- 
cvedings throughout were characterized by great unanimity. 
A memorial to the Constitutional Convention, asking the le- 
gal pruhibition of Secret Societies, was adopted. 

The said Constitutional Convention appears to be making 
slow progress thus far. 

From the Soxth.—The Treasury Order forbidding the re- 
ceipt of any thing but gold and silver for duties created some 
excitement in New Orleans. The Collector had, up to the 
day of its receipt, continued to take the notes of all the City 
Banks, the Deposite Banks not being in a condition to dis. 
credit any others. Some bonds have since been paid in spe- 
cie, and some lie over. The merchunts in public meeting 
have declared that they cannot pay specie. The Chamber 
of Commerce has declared in favor of a National Bank, and 
that no man’s credit is dishonored by his refusal to pay duties 
in specie. We believe all the Banks have declined specie 
payment, except in small sums for change. The Governor 
has refused to convene the Legislature. 


The Government Currency.—the laborers in the Navy 
Yard at Philadelphia lately memorialized the Secretary of the 





|| Treasury, demanding payment for their labor in specie, as 


Bank notes are no longer an equivalent. Mr. Woodbury in 


| reply deplored the existence of the present state of things, 








| but could not help it. 


He had no specie to give. He could 


Sagacious.—The attempt of certain penny papers and } only pay by drafts on the Deposite Banks, which they will 


penny politicians to coerce the Banks into the redemption of 
their small notes, is ahead of any currency reform of the last | 
Let us see how it would operate: First, the || 


dozen years. 


Banks must cease to emit smal] notes of course, else the \ 


pay only in their notes. The laborers have their choice, wo 
take them or stop work. 

Charles Naylor, Eeq. is the Whig candidate to fill the va- 
cancy in the Pennsylvania Congressional Delegation from the 





lar white edifice in Chestnut-street, Philadelphia, which | large ones would all be exchanged for smaller. Next, as | Northern Liberties of Philadelphia. He was a candidate 


should preserve its inmates from the ill fortune which has | specie commands a premium, al] the small notes would be 
| presented and redeemed with specie. Then the experiment 
would be complete; the specie would be snugly deposited in | 


befallen every person or thing connected with commerce or 
credit. The true question is not whether that Bank is or is 
not better thar all others, but whether any one—the United 


States. the Girard, the Manhattan of this city, or any other— | bills and over, with a smbstratum of shin-plasters. O, rare 
| wisdom! 
We most heartily wish it were possible for the Banks to 


could not have maintained itself, and pe:haps in so dving its 
neighbors, had it enjoyed the exclusive custody of the Public 
Deposites, with an adequate capital and associations? This 
is not the experiment we have been trying, but another one. 
As to that same United States Bank of Pennsylvania, we 
should judge it under as great a necessity for suspension as 
any other Philadelphia institution. It was in high credit, no 
doubt; but in these times credit is good for nothing. Its 
whole circulation in the Southern and Western States was 


old stochings, and for currency we shal] have twenty-dollar 


| resume specic payrent at once, and would do any thing in | 
. yi | Specie... 

| our power to promote that desirable end; but any partial and || Circulation,...........0+++0s eee 

| premature resumption will only precipitate them from diffi- 

‘culty to bankruptcy. We trust no one can desire to make 

| matters any worse than they now are. | 


The Lockport Bank.—We have not found room for the | 


rapidly coming home upon it as remittances to the North.— | evidence on which the charter of this Bank was repealed by 
It had placed itself under heavy obligations in England inits | the Legislature ; suffice it that it involved an inconceivable 
efforts to aid the merchants here ; and those merchants could | @mount of extortivn and rapacity. Shaving notes by its offi- 
not pay. A great portion of its assets consist of ‘ slow notes’ cers at 40) or 50 per cent. was but one item. Trotesting its 
of Banks and capitalists taken in winding up the concerns of discounted notes and making money out of law proceedings 
the Branches of the old Bank; and these come due in instal- | 28 another. Having a notary hired by the job, it was ac- 


|| last year, and beaten by Mr. Harper by 93 votes. 





The New-York Banks.—The following statement is fur- 
nished by the Bank Commissioners for the purpose of show- 
ing the general condition of the banks as compared with their 


|| condition on the first of January last: 


18 New-York City Bands. 


let Jauuary. Ist May. 
|| Loans and discounts,...... éovend $36,442,000... ...€35,683,000 
Bpesiase occccecccccce eecccece 3,854,000...... 2,596,000 
8,155,000...... 4,931,000 
|| Individual deposites,............ 11,180,000...... 9,536,000 
| United States,......0.-sceeceess %,176,000...... 3,820,000 
| 63 Country Banks. 
| let January. lst May. 
Loans and discounts,............ $26,979,000. . . .. .@26,822,000 
Bpesie, . oc ccccvccccccccoccccccs 1,439,000...... 1,100,000 
Circulation,......+ enaeesetenaon 12,461,000...... 9,601,000 


Boston Banks.—The following was and is the condition of 
the Boston banks, as officially reported at the times stated: 
| Condition of the Boston banks, omitting the Massachusetts Bank, 
on the first Saturday of September, 1836, agreeably to the 
Abstract prepared for the use of the Legislature by the Secre- 
tary of the Commonwealth. 
| Capital,....... ecccccecece cccevescocccee + + + «819,318,850 00 





ments at periods extending through several years. But no | customed, if the witnessess can be believed, to put additional | Circulation after deducting the bills of banks 


matter if they were duc now, so long as the drawers could | endorsers on the back of the notes its hopeful officers had ! 
not pay them. On the whole, therefore, though we do not | shaved, in order to increase the charge for protest!! These | g 


doubt the solvency of this or any other well-conducted Bank, 
we cannot see that it was any better prepared to withstand 
the prevailing tornado than its neighbors. 
We intend no reflection on the course of the Bank in these | 
remarks. No skill or foresight on its part could have avert- 
ed the general catastrophe. We honor even its resolute op- 
position to the stoppage of specie payment. On the night fol- | 
lowing our suspension here, the question was debated till 
after midnight hy the Philadelphia Banks, and the U. States | 
was the only one which throughout resisted the suspension. 
The next morning its Directors gave in, finding it utterly im- 
possible to stand out not only alone but in hostility to all the 
others, which must necessarily combine to humble it, by de- 
manding epecie for its notes, and refusing to pay it for theirs. 
But had any other course been pursued, we believe an ulti- 
mate suspension was inevitable. 





‘I told you so.'—Every body has turned prophet in the in| 
perfect tense of late, and is busily assuring other bodies that | 
he has foreseen for years that the Banks, or the speculators, 
or the Government, or all together, were rapidly hurrying us, 
on the rond to ruin. It is @ little singular that the calamity 
which every body has foreseen finds nobody prepared for it—_ 


are but a part of its eccentricities. No wonder that even the | 
late Legislature of N. Y. unanimously revoked the charter of | 
such a Bank. It seems the general opinion that more busi- 
ness of the kind might have heen done to advantage, ond 
with far greater justice than in destroying another Bank be- | 
cause it paid somebody's checks of two and three dollars.—_ 
We believe the ‘ searching operation’ continues during the re- 
cess, and that more culprits may be brought tothe bar if not | 
to the block next winter. 

P.8. They say the Lockport beauty can pay all its debts, 
including its capital stock, and have 25 per cent. surplus.— 
Very likely. It has been doing a living business for a good 
while past. The Safety Fund will not probably be drawn 
upon either by this or the Sacketts Harbor. 





Pesssrtvasta.—The Anti-Masonic Convention which 
was in session in Harrisburg last week numbered one hun- 
dred and twenty-three Delegates, representing all but four or 
five small Counties. A selection of candidat2s for President 
and Vice President by a National Convention was recom- 
mended, and Washington on the second Monday of Septem- 





held by each other,........00+0008 seeseeeees 1,464,534 00 
Individual Deposites,........ccecccseeseeeeese 7,003,368 12 
9B, cc ccccece ev eeeccsecess coccccsccce » 1,093,779 6 


| Amount of Losn,.cscccscccccscccccsccecceces BMS36045 1 
| Condition of nes Banka, at the close ot tee May 11, 
| 1837, being the da vious vo the suspension ie pay: 

ments, agreeably . pte made to the Standi ommittee. 
Capital... .ccccececees ecccece ‘$20,000,000 80 
Circulation after deducting 





ereeeeenee 


semcetames 


held by each cther,....ccccssccccecececonese 1,692,290 00 
[Individual Deposites,...ccc..ciciiccsecesces 3,866,361 1 
Specie,...... sedeccvedccccse eocctcccccoscccs | OneeTe @ 
| Amount of Loan,........e00000e8 ee YT 


| Condition of the same Banks, at the close of business May 2, 
1837, agreeably to returns made to the Standing Committee. 
a PES Chesvesetsconesccee + oe ee ee «820,700 000 00 

Circulation after deducting the bills of banks 

held by each other,.....sesssccesesesereeess 1,600,465 00 
Individual Deposites,.......sccsseceesseeveees 5,465,24) 30 
Bpecle,..ccccoccccccccccccesevcssccosccecccs, 908,546 35 
Amount of Loan,.....sssececscssessceceeecess 32,619,432 29 


Vermont Banks.—Dills of the St. Albans, Manchester and 
Guildhall banks are not received in Boston. The reason is 
that these banks keep no deposites there. 

The bank of Windsor notifies the holders of its bills, that 
the state of the bank was as follows, 13th inst: 


Bills in Circulation,. ......cecececccscevececees + +:042,439 [0 
Prime notes due, besides specie in its vaults, 
deposites in Boston,...+.ccessscecccvcscvenesetehAl 779 ” 





ber next designated as the place of meeting. A full delega- 
tion to that Convention was chosen, headed by Thaddeus 


It will be seen, then, that the bank has more than thi 
dollars due for every dollar in circulation. [Vt. Watchmss. 
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The Suspension.—All the Banks of Michigan suspended 
specie payment immediately on learning the suspension here, 
notwithstanding their hoards of specie. It is their debt to 
the Government which bothers them. The Banks of Ken- 
tucky in like manner suspended. From Ohio, we bear that 
the Clinton Bank of Columbus, and we believe one or two 
others, continued to pay specie at our last advices, and would 
do so unless a run were made upon them. In Pennsylvania, 
the Harrisburgh Bank redeems its fives, and most of the 
country Banks pay specie in small sums to the citizens. 

P. S. The Harrisburg Bank has quit paying fives. 


Mr. Webster reached Lexington, Ky. on the 19th. He 
was received with great cordiality by his political friends, 
and with profound respect by all. A Public Dinner was 
given in honor of his visit on the 24th, which was attended 
by Mr. Clay, Gov. Poindexter, &e. &e. We have no fur- 
ther particulars. . 





The Prohibition of Small Bills.—Tive following is an ex- 
tract from some remarks of the Portsmouth Journal, in reply 
toa paragraph in the N. H. Gazette, on the subject of te 
small bill prohibition law in this State : 

We do not know of a single person in Portsmouth, ani 
presume there is not one, who can derive any benefit from the 
small bill law, or who would not be glad to have it repealed. 


We know that the regulation, or bargain, or whatever it is, || 


between the U. S. Treasury, and the Deposite Banks, which 
prevents them from issuing small bills, is very troublesome in 
actual practice; and the evil, when all the banks come to is- 
sue nothing but large bills, must be greatly increased. 

It is true that every thing has been so dear, for a while, 





past, that five dollar bills did pretty well, when any body could 
getthem. But prices now seem to be coming down so much, 
that there is a fair prospect that smaller bills will be wanted 
for daily use. 

The truth of the matter is, that the small bill law of this 
State is a piece of sheer folly,—and our neighbors know it as f 
wellaswe do. Having some business, a fow weeks ago, with 
a man who knows nothing about politics,—and who not read- | 
ing the newspapers did not know that there was such a thing 
asasmall bill law until we told him of it,—he asked in the 


simplicity of his heart, “ What did they stop them for 1— | 


What hurt did they do?" —and added, “ I thought they were | 
very handy.” We had no small difficulty to persuade him 
that the General Court ot New-Hampshire passed such alaw 
merely to please a nch old gentleman who lives more than 





five handred miles off, and who bad taken it into his bead that 
culden guineas were the only money that ought to be allowed 
He looked about as much surprised as he would if | 
we had told him that there was a law to forbid any person 
wearing leather shoe-strings because silecr buckles were so 
much better, and because they are indeed the only Democra- 
te fastenings which can be applied to cowhide shoes. 

We might go onto say, that no person here ever complain- 
ed of small bills as an evil or grievance,—and that they are 
certainly convenient. But it would be like proving that small 
baskets are better to go to market with, than two bushel bas- 
kets or hand-barrows. And serious argument would be thrown 
away upon any person, who could be found to advocate the 
silly law for the suppression of small bills. In fact, as we 
have before intimated, there is no person among us who wish- 
es one dollar notes to be suppressed ;—no one who would not 
be willing to see the small bill law expunged. 


t pass. 





The Last Treasury Circular.—There is a proverb extant, 
averring the ability of a fool to ask questions which a wise. 
man would be puazled to answer; and (we intend no disre- | 
spect in saying) it was brought forcibly to mind by the pe-| 
rusal of the following Circular. The questions here put are 
very pertinent and proper; yet we apprehend they are such | 


as the Secretary can ask much faster than the whole litter “ 
Deposite Banks can correctly and definitely answer. 


“ Treasury Derantment, May 18, 1837. | 

Sin,—As the painful information has reached this Depart- | 
ment, through the public press, that your bank has suspend- | 
ed specia payments, the object of this letter is to learn, offi- 
cially, if the fact has happened, and to receive such explana- | 
tions concerning the reason for it, and the future course of 
your business as, it will be apparent, are so important to| 





GENERAL NEWS. 


notified, that no more can thus be deposited in your institu- f 
tion. provided such a failure to redeem your notes has actual- 
ly occurred. 

It is also made my duty,as soon as practicable, to select other 
depositories, and place with them the money of the United 
States in your seasion, as well as the accruing revenue ; 
but the ment will endeavor to draw out the funds in 
your by warrants and transfers, reasonable in their 
amount, and in the periods of their payment. Such warrants 
and transfers, it is trusted, you will at all times be anxious 
and able to meet, in a manner satifactory to all concerned; 
not only with a view to fulfil faithfully your contract, and re- 
lieve the Treasury and its creditors from embarrassment and 
losses, but to exonerate yourselves, and suretics from conse- 
quences, equally injurious, inevitable and unpleasant. 

I trust further, that you will continue to regard it your du- 
ty, while any public money remains in your possession, to for- 
ward regularly all the returns and statements which are re- || 
quired by your agreement—the mutual advantages from doing | 
which cannot fail to be obvious. . i} 

The Department will also feel much obliged, if you will | 

| 





furnish, as early as practicable, replies to the following en- 


quiries, in order that it may be in possession of sucl. intelli- 
gence from you, in an authentic form as will be useful to the 
community and the States, and very material for regulating || 
properly the future measures of the Treasury. Those inqui- || 
ries are : | 

Ist. Whether you expect to resume specie payments soon, I 
and what mode you propose to take fully and seasonably to in- | 
der \nify, secure and satisfy the Government and the public | 
creditors for any breach of your agreement and bond ? I 

2d. Whether, if you do not expect to resume specie pay- || 
ments soon, any particular time for it hereafter has yet been | 
decided 01, and what special efforts or arrangements you in- | 
tend to make for that very important object? ! 

Jam, respectfully, your obedient servant, 
LEVI WOODBURY, Secretary of the Treasury. 

To the Cashier of the Bank. 


Hon. Wm. C. Rives is reported in the Richmond Whig 
to have written to Mr. Van Buren that he must change his 
policy or encounter his (the Virginian's) opposition. (Doubt- 
ful.) The following is more circumstantial : 

Senator Walker, we are authorized to say, remarked a 
few days ago, that Congress, during the very first fortnight of 
ite next session, would set the public mind at rest in regard 
to the preposterous Specie projects that have so long agitated 
it. He added, that he honestly believed there were but three 
men in the nation who considered those projects practicable, 











} and those three were Mr. Benton, Senator Morris, of Ohio, 


and Gen. Jackson. 

We are further authorized to state that Senator Nicholas, 
of Louisiana, on his return from Washington city, declared 
that if Mr. Van Buren should delay the repeal of the Treas- 
ury Circular until the next session of Congress, his adminis- |) 
tration would be certainly and utterly broken down. Senator | 
Nicholas further stated, at the same time, that he regarded | 
the pocketing of the Treasury Circular bill by President Jack- | 
son, after its sage, by such an overwhelming majority, | 
through both Dante of Congress, as the grossest act of | 
usurpation ever perpetrated by any President of the United || 
States. [ Louisville Journal. 

03 The reader will take these statements without our || 


endorsement. We know the Editor of the Journal would not 


assert what he did not believe to be true. 


Banks.—The Albany Argus of yesterday morning says, we | 
learn of the Secretary of State that the Commercial Bank of |, 
Alba y, the Bank of Rochester, the North River Bank, the | 
Long Toland Bank, the Fulton Bank, the Delaware and Hud- |, 
son Canal Company, and the Chemical Manufacturing Com- 
pany, have filed in his office their assent to the provisions of 


i71 


From the Worcester Republican, (Adm.) 

A National Bank.—We frequently hear it repeated that 
we must have @ National Bank—that such an institution is 
indispensable in order to carry on the financial and the regular 
and legitimate mercantile business of the country. We are 
not convinced that such is the case. But if it is, we should 
then go for a different system from the preseat—which would 
be to have the directors of Banks elected by the people. The 
General Government directors by Congress—the State Direc- 
tors of Branch Banks by the people in their respective States, 
and so in the smaller portions of the community—And to pre- 
vent any ion of the institution from being political and 
partizan in his character, no person should be permitted to 
vote for more than one half of the directors, to be elected by 
ballot. Such an institution, based upon the credit of the 
General Government—and its branches upon the State Gov- 
ernment in the several States, might be practicable—and 
would, we believe, furnish a much better paper currency than 
the present. 


The Beauties of Pre-emption Laws.—The Grand River 
(Michigan) Times has the following curious piece of infor- 
mation: 

It is well known, we presume, to most of onr readers, that 
immediately after the ratification of the treaty of '36 with 
the Indians, which placed in the hands of the general govern- 
ment all lands in this state north of Grand River, a society 
was regularly organized at this place, with a constitution and 
by-lays, to govern those who united to maintain their “ unal- 
ienable rights” to “land, held not by charters wrested from 
oe hands of unwilling kings, but the’bountiful gift of Prov- 
idence.” 

This society has oapety met to discuss subjects of vital 
interest ; its ber o bers is constantly and rapidly in- 
creasing, and their unanimous voice is to ho!d their claims 
“peaceably if they can—forcibly if they must.” The pro- 
ceedings ot Congrees upon this subject during the last ses- 








| sion were closely watched, and of course much anxiety felt 
|| for the final decision of a question of so much importance to 
| a large and res; ectable class of pioncer settlers! 


Notwith- 
standing the bill fora Pre-emption Law, was lost, and the 
question left unsettled in Congress, still a large number of 
emigrants and citizens of this State have already selected 
valual le locations, and commenced improvements, with the 
most sanguine expectations of holding their claims—others 
are vacillating between two opinions; on the one hand they 
see the possibility of losing their improvements, while on the 
other, they behold the most inviting inducements “to go on 
and possess the goodly Land.” The soil is generally of an 
excellent quality—the face of the country smooth but undu- 
lating within the vicinity of the River—the land is well wa- 


| tered, and combines the advantages of burr-oak plains and 
| timber lands, for agriculture, and building—and in fact, the 


natural advantages of the whole tract.of country in this de- 
lightful valley present temptations too strong to be resisted 
by those who are in pursuit of a residence, and fine land in 
the immediate vicinity of that, which is now worth and sel- 
ling at from ten to fifty dollars per acre, while there is a pros- 
pect of obtaining it at government price ! 


The Exploring Expedition.—This expedition will not 


| sail before the last of August, or the early part of September. 


It is detained for want of a sufficiency of men to man the 
Frigate. The Secretary of the Navy has hitherto succeeded 
admirably well in placing obstacles in the way of departure. 
We hope, however, that this squadron will yet sail in good 
time, and that it will be under the direction of Commodore 
Jones—although we should not at any time be surprised to 
learn that he had resigned the situation in disgust. 

The barques Pioneer and Consort, which were built at 
Charlestown, from a model furnished by the Navy Commis- 
sioners, are found to be dull sailors in a heavy sea, and not 

articularly well calculated fcr comfort, or for safety during a 





this Department to know, under the existing liabilities, and | 
relations between you and the government. 

While, on the one hand, it is deemed proper that such in- 
dulgence should be granted by this Department to its former 
fiscal agents, as they may request consistently with the laws 
and the present state of the Treasury, it must be apparent, on 
the other hand, that nothing can be granted which is likely 
to endanger the safety of the public funds, and other impor- 
tant public interests. 

_ The imperative provisions of the act of June, 1836, make 
it the duty of this to discontinue ordering any 
further sums of public money to be placed with the deposite 





Lanks, after suspending specie payments. 


the act of the 16th inst., “ suspending for a time certain pro- || heavy gale of wind on a lee shore. They are too short. This 
visions of law,” &c. By this proceeding these institutions | js an unfortunate blunder—and one for which no excuse can 
become subject to the visitation of the Bunk Commissioners | be alleged. It has been proposed to lengthen them—but 
to ascertain the extent of their issues and their transactions | this measure can hardly be carried into cffect without weak- 
in the sale of specie or bullion, and the legislature acquires |! ening them—and thus rendering them more ineligible than 
the rijht to repeal or modify the acts incorporating them. —_ | they are at present—we hope it will not be adopted. The 

The only other banking institutions in this state not sub- | Jower masts of one of the barques have been reduced several 


ject to the — of the safety fand, are the Manhattan || feet, and other alterations made—and she has been ordered 


Company and the Dry Dock Bank. The latter has been clos- || on 9 short cruise, with a view to test the efficacy of the alter- 
ed by injunction; and as the ten days allowed to the banks |) ations. 
by the act referred to, forthe purpose of filing their assent to || Fourteen gentlemen have already been appointed, to- 
its provisions have expired, the Manhattan Company cannot | wards constatuting the scientific corps, and it is thought that 
now avail itself of them. Gazette. | three or four others will be added. The scientific investiga- 
SSS \ tions, made in those unknown countries, to which the vessels 
Melancholy Casualty.—-On Tuesday afternoon a Mrs. | composing this expedition are bound, will doubtless be ex- 
Caldwell, who resides in Lispenard street, went for a short | ceedingly interesting, and valuable in many points of view, 
time from home, leaving her two children, a boy aged two | [ Boston Journal. 
years and six months, and his sister, a child about five years . N 
old, in the house alone. On her return, she found the little || From New Orleans.—Nathaniel Townsend, Exqr. has 
boy with his clothes almost all burnt off him, and lying inthe | been recognized as Texian Consul, for the port of Orleans. 
agonies of death. When going out there was no fire in the || One hundred thousand dollars in specie arrived at New- 
house, but dtiring her absence the girl lighted a candle for | Orleans, from Mexico, on Sunday the 2\st inst. The amount 
the purpose of making a fire, and it is supposed in this way | of specie received on Saturday and Sunday and Tuesday, 
the poor child's clothes caught fire, and no person being near | was $204,498, exclusive of ingots of silver, the weight of 
to render him assistance, he was burned to death. \ which was not aseortained. 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 








a 
Larter From Evrore.—The packet Charlemagne, Capt. 
Richardson, arrived off the east end of Long Island on 


Wednesday, and one of her passengers reached this city on | 


Thursday. 


The packet sailed from Havre on the 2lst of | mer power. 


| na shall be tried as a traitor, und undergo the punishment that 
'| may be awarded to him. 

It appears that the treaty of peace and friendship between 
Mexico and Spain has been definitively accepted by the for- 
‘The revolution in San Louis Potosi, under Gen. 


April, and brings London advices a day or two and Paris | Ugarte, has been effectually put down. 


three or four days later. Thereis no news, however. East- 
erly winds still prevailed on the other side of the water, pre- 
venting the arrival of the American packets. Things looked | 
better on the whole, but notfor us Cotton has not improved. 
The mercantile distress is almost entirely confined to the | 


vo sent an express order to the commandant of that town to 
detain all American vessels then in port. The commandant 
refused. He despatched an express to Mexico, stuting the 
reason of his disobedience of orders, which the Government 
sustained. The commandant afforded every facility in his 


The captain informs us, that while at Tampico, Gen. Bra- | 





: : -_ || power to American vessels in the . in discharging their 
American trade. Apart from this, the demand for money is eneeal getting out thelr cnet wd The captain seturns 
not great, and no suspension is anticipated. No more failures. his thanks to the commandant for the idednemn. chawe Ga 

Nepean || wards him. 
FROM MEXICO. || It was reported at Tampico, that the Government forces 
By an arrival at New-Orleans on the 21st from Mexico, we | had experienced severe reverses in various parts of the coun- 
have a confirmation of the news received at this port by the | try—and the scarcity of specie at that point, was ascribed to 
Eliza Ann. | the disturbed state of the country. (Express. 
The Tampico papers of the 6th inst. state that the Mexi- | 
can cabinet was organized on the 24th April, and the follow- | 


ing wepp, Sere in as Ministers of departments :— ieneral | Matamoros with a cargo worth from $50,000 to $100,000,has 


Michelena as Minister fd a en age la Pe-|! heen condemed as a lawful prize by the Mexican authoritics, 
nary Pena, of the interior, and Joaquin Lebrija, of finances. | ¢,. being on a voyage to the blockaded ports of Texas. The 


aoe Maria Morales wa: also sworn in as Counsellor of | Julius Cesar will probably share the same fate, and all other 


Gen. Guadaloupe Victoria has been appointed military | American vessels captured by the Mexicans. A messenger 


commandant of the department of Vera Cruz. 

Gen. Vicente Filisola arrived at Matamoros on the 5th | 
instant, and will have a command in the expedition against 54 
Texas. 





From the Globe. 
Mexico.—The American vessel Champion, carried into 


other cases of outrage upon the United States by Mexico. 
Hopes are entertained that the good sense of the new Pres- 


|| is on his way to make demand for redress in these and all | 





| 
| considerble time will necessarily elapse, before they are ready 
|| for removal. 
| Dr. Haskill also said he felt satisfied that the Indians 
|| would not re-commence hostilities—and if hostilities should 
|| be resumed, the commencemeut would be some overt act on 
|| the part of the whites. The policy of Gen. Jesup is to treat 
the dieters allay their apprehensions and gain their con- 
fidence—and give them time and means to make their ne- 
cessary preparations for rémoval.” 
|| The same paper says :—‘* Mr. Cooley left Tampa Bay two 
days previous to Dr. Haskiil. He thinks the great body of 
the Indians will be found about Cedar Swamp, hostile as wver. 
He says that rations had been isswed to 300 Indians, and that 
|| when he left most of them hed gone from the camps. He 
'| thinks it daubtful if they return, and places very little con- 
fidence in the professions of the ee | He cause to 
distrust them, for it will be recollected that they murdered 
his family at Indian river—and those who did the deed, were, 
as he supposed, friendly to him, and received many favors 
|| from his and his family's hands.” 


| 


' 
} 


The loss of the Ben Sherrod.—Extract of a letter from a 
| gentleman in Mississippi to his friend in the city of Washing- 
|| ton. “ Natchez, May 10th, 1837, 

|} “IT was ine tight place on Monday night the 8th inst. on 
|| board the steamer Ben Sherrod. / bout ten miles above Fort 
|| Adams. on her way up, she took fire; the tiller eats. 
fore the pilot could put her ashore. She had on a full 
freight, and about 300 pas«engers in all, cabin and deck. Of 


the 28 ladies on board, only two are saved ; and possibly there 
|| ident will dictate the answer to this demand, and that prompt || ™isbt be 50 persons in all who escaped loving their all. I hed 


been to New Orleans, raking and scraping, and had succeeded 


The American vessels which had been detained at Brassos | tt? will center ony puiten af Cotuquess & te casvien of in getting a larger pile than was to my advantage in gold and 


|| September unnecessary. Should these hopes be disappointed, 


retence of the acts of the sloop of war : . : 
permission from the commander of the ar-| the early meeting of Congress will be fortunate for those of 


St. Jago, under 
Natchez, receiv 


silver, together with a little United States money. As soon as 
I saw that the boat would burn before she would land, I joined 


my of the North, to proceed to sea. The Journal of Mata- our fellow-citizens who are engaged in commerce in the Gulf! with others and threw over sume of the cotton bales which lay 


moros remarks on the subject :— This permission wee fence 


. . The cabinet of the new President of Mexico consists of 
granted in consequence of the disappearance of that sloop of|| Lewis G. Crevas,.........- Minister of Foreign Affairs. | 
war from our coast, and the injuries experienced by our com-'| J. Pena Y. Pena,. eoccccece Minister of Grace and Justice. 
merce by the detention of those vessels, the causes which') Joaquim L. Brija,.......... Minister of Finance. y 


have thus occasioned their detention having ceased.” The || 
same paper says, “‘ An American frigate afterwards appeared | eas 
at the mouth of the Brassos, which in consequence of the Texas.—A late number of the Texas Telegraph contains 
te tuous weather that seemed to be approaching put to the fullowing items, which we have not seen published:— 
sea before they were able to learn her name or the object of | The Telegraph, in commenting on the large sums invested 
visit.” in the public works, banks, state credits, and institutions of | 
The Commander-in-Chief had visited the line of defences on the United States, by Great Britain, remarks, that it wishes 
the coast. that only a twentieth of the amount was invested in Texas, as 
The Mercurio of Matamoros of 5th May states that a body | that republic would soon be enabled to release Zacatecas and 
of Texians had suddenly fallen on the town of Bexar in order ' California from Mexican misrule, and leave the United States | 
to carry of the Mexican families residing there, and the latter | to calculate the expense of annexation. Texas, aware of the 
having made resistance several persons were killed. On re-  yustice of her cause,will take the advice of one of her patriotic 
tiring, the Texians set fire to the town and embarked in their | martyrs—‘‘ Go angapD.” | 
Emigrants are new entitled to 640 acres of land, if sinzle | 


Gen. Mariana Mechelena,.. . Minister of War. 





vessel. ° | 

The Gazette of Tampico of the 29th April, contains the fol-| men, and 1280 if married. With such inducements all who! 
lowing details relative to the capture of the Texian schooner | value their interests should avail themselves of it. 
Independence. Last evening arrived and anchered off the | Provisions of all kinds were high, and so were rents. Flour, | 
Brassos St. Jago, the brigs of war Liberator and Vincedor de | on the 2d inst., was selling at $15 a 20 per barrel, sugar, cof- | 
Alamon, under the orders of the commander of the squadron, | fee, and tea, at about two or three times the prices in New| 
with their prize the Texian schooner of war Independence, | Orleans; corn 2 per bushel, the price of board ranges from 
which was bravely defended before she was taken, and her 25 to 35 dollars a month; mechanics obtain from 3 to 8 dol- | 
captain. severely wounded by a ball in the abdomen. In this i lars per day; rooms 20 or 30 feet square rent at 40 and 50 
vessel was made prisoner Mr. Wm. H. Wharton, who was) dollars per month; common pine board at $100 a 150 per 
proceeding to the United States as Minister Pleniputentiary.| thousand ; town lots at 500 a 5000 and upwards; in short ev-, 
Among the cannon found on board the Texian schooner was | ery thing is exceedingly high. 
one eight pounder, lost some time since at San Jacinto. It|| The Hon. Ira Ingram, bas resigned his seat in the Legisla- 
was considered by the Texians as one of their chief trophies. | ture. 
The prisoners have been treated with generosity by the ex- | The Telegraph contains the vindication of Haden Edwards, 
press orders of the Commander-in-Chief, who directed that |) repelling the charge of having embezzled the public monies of 
the wounded captain and Mr. Wharton should be carried to the republic—his defence is able, and we think it sufficient to 
head quarters. | exonerate him from so serious an accusation. | 

The American shooner, Julius Cesar, Capt. Moore, has || | 
been taken by the Mexicans. The passengers and crews of From Fironipa.—Day before yesterday («ays the Jackson- | 
both vessels had been tried und condemned as pirates by the || ville Courier of the 18th inet.) we had the pleasure of a con-| 
Mexican authorities. The Indians had been carrying a high || versation with Dr. Haskill, U. 8. A. direct from Tampa Bay 
hand near Matamoros. i He left that post on Tuesday of last week, and travelled | 

On the Ist May, Capt. Miguel Andrade, of the permanent || through the country alone, without molestation by the In-! 
regiment of Tampico, having learned that some depredations | dians. It is his opinion that the Indians have all left the | 
had been committed in the neighborhood of Anacuras, by|| country about the Suwanee and Withlacoochee Rivers, and 
bands of Indians, went in pursuit of them at the head of 40) that they are in the neighborhoods of Tampa, Lake Monroe, 
men, and although they found the savages to the number of|| and Cedar Swamp. 











convenient, and mounted one. Some joined me, but in passing 
the wheels they all washed off, and none succeeding in getting 
hold again. In passing the stern, a gentleman and his lady 
jumped over, endeavoring to share with me the cotton bale, and 


with much difficulty 1 succeeded in getting them hold of the 





end of the band ropes. A number of times, when we came in 
| the whirls, the bale would turn: then he would beg of me to 
leave his dear Laura for God's sake, which I did time afer 

time, until I found myself so completely exhausted that I was 
obliged to drift with the bale, not ' aving strength sufficient to 
{get upon it. In one of those whirls, or sucks in the water, 
| they both went off; the gentleman scemed to give up all hopes, 
hand it was so dark that all I could do was to save myself. 
| Lasked them where they were a going; he replied to Balti- 
more. I do not know their names. When it was light 
enough todiscern the shore, I was quite near, and it was with 
difficulty that I mustered courage to leave the bale, and trust 
gettting on shore. I tried it, and succeeded. Just as I land- 
ed and crawled up the bank, a steamboat came in sight drift- 


|| ing down, picking all who had survived the last three or four 


hours.” 


Conflict with a Catamount.—The Lakeville (Ohio) Jour- 
nal gives the following case of maternal courage as a recent 
occurrence. A number of Catamounts hed come over the 
Michigan boundary and caused great terror among the far- 
mers. One of them entered the window of Mr. Israel Haw- 
kina, which had been left open while his wife was engaged in 
len adjoining room, and bad crept to a cradle, where a child, 

six months old was sleeping before he was discovered. The 
| mother, on perceiving him, seized a broad axe which Iny on 
| the hearth, and commenced an attack. The first blow stun- 
ned without injuring the beast. He recovered, sprung upon 
| the woman, and throwing her down, tore her left arm «evere- 
lly. She contrived to raise herself upon her knees with the 
|animal still clinging to her, and struck a second blow. The 
edge of the axe penetrated the skull, and Isid the monster 
dead upon the floor. Her husband came home shortly after, 
and found her prostrate and exhausted, with the Catamount 
stretched at her feet, and her two eldest children weeping 
over her. The woman was considerably injured, but the ac- 
count states that she is recovering rapidly. Her arm and 
side were badly torn, but she received no dangerous wounds. 





Important Decision.—A case of some im nce to travel- 





600, they valorously attacked them. The fight was sanguina- | As to the number of Indians at Tampa, he thinks it is 
ry—the Indians lost many of them men; the loss of Mexicans || impossible for any one to say correctly. They occupy two 
was 31 killed and some wounded. Capt. Andrade received || camps—the one at the greater distanve from that posts is 12 
12 wounds and Lieut. Castro one. As soon as the comman-| miles. ‘The chiefs, Micanopy, Jumper, Abraham, Aligator, 
der in chief received intelligence of the affair, he ordered Col. || Holatoche, Little Cloud, &c., remain at these camps, and 


Rafael Vasquez to pursue with a body of troops. The In-|| are using their effurts to bring in their Indians. The Indians 
dians having retired beyond th Colorado, the Colonel roturn- come in and go out at their pleaswe. They are timid and 
ed with his soldiers. | apprehensive of foul ploy from the whites. It has been re- 


Rumors are in town that the government troops had been|| ported among them that when they are in, the whites will 
defeated by the Federals—where, we cannot learn; atl that || seize them, put them in irons, soe on board the ves- 
Bustamente is in favor of the latter party. sels, &c. It is difficult to allay the suspicions caused by such 

_ A letter from Matamoros, received by the Lady Hope to a|| a se : 
citizen of New-Orlvans, reports that Prosident Bustamente ajor Graham, the Indian Agent, is of opinion that the 
was occupied in collecting all the letters and the other docu-|| Indians are making every preparation to leave the country. 
ments forming the correspondence between the President of “Capt. Page stays at one of the Indian camps, to give 


lers was tried in the Court of Common Pleas, Boston, on 
Tuesday. It was an action for damages brought by William 
Lowther, Jr. against Benjamin Writhington, a stage driver, 
for an assault. Plaintiff took an inside seat in the coach at 
Providence. On arriving at Pawtucket, the defendent reques- 
ted him to take an outside seat to accomodate some ladies who 
wished a passage. He at first declined, but being told that 
the ladies must take the outside if be refused, he got out of 
the conch, took his valise, and said he would go no further. 
The driver then demanded twenty five cents fare, which Low- 
ther refused to pay, and Writhington then seized him by the 
collar, threw him aguinst the wheels of the coack, and took 
his valise from him. The valise contained money and other 
valuable property, and Lowther, rather than part with it, got 
upon the top of the coach end came to Boston, and brought 











the United States and Gen. Santa Anna, and those relative to|| them has himself full belief in the present 
Texas. Bustamente, says the letter, intends thot Seuta An- sincerity of the Indians. Nove have yet been removed; 


this action for damages. The jury awarded him $60 dam- 
ages. 
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NE W-YORK. : 


Exrpza Isaac N. Wacter will ¢! visit the States of Ohio, Illi- 
nois and Kentucky. He is fully aw to tranract Agency busi- 
ness for us; aod our friends in the West, against whom he may have 
bills, will hand over to him the amount due. He will also receive 
new subscriptions, 


U7 We are frequently applied to by letter to send The New-York- 
er to individuals who promise us that they will remit to us within the 
fret year. This is ther beyond rule: we must receive payment 
in advance. Our travelling Agents are told, once for all, they 
must receive advance subscriptions or none. We will not euter those 
who ‘promise io pay’ upon our books. 


(Continued en our last.) 

Zenas Morse of Beochpert, N. Y. has left that place. The trifling 
balance of $2 would be thankfully received. N.B.—If he bas not gone 
farther South than Mobile, be can seod us a straggling bank note of 
the denownination of Twe. 

C. J. Blackmer of Congr, N.Y. has made a sad mistake in re- 
fusing to take his paper the P. O. without sending us payment 
for what be has rece read, and never paid for, during a period 
of seventeen months. As ao honest man, he should know that to 
' Pay the Printer’ is the first provision in the statutes of bonesty. 
John Crist of Herkimer, N. Y. is returned to us ‘doubtful.’ Com- 
menced in Feb. 1836—has paid $1—balance due §1,75. 

James H.Whittemore of Rome, N.Y. has been discontinued. Due $3. 











So 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


« Stanzas” and “ Lady Jane Grey” are Giled for insertion. (We trust 
our correspondent has received a letter from us since the date of 
these favors.) 

“May,” “ Youth's Lament,” and “ Lines,” (lon) are declined. The 
first might have been considerably worse ; the last is bad indeed. 

“ Evening io England” (E. A. W.) will ly appear. 

“ How gaily blows the breath of Spring” (Q.) is declined. 

“True Poetry” (A. B.) is a misnomer. 

“ Scottish Song, No. L” (W. H. C. H.) is gratefully received,and will 
appear soon. 


4 Characteristics of Women.”—Saunders & Otley, Ann-st. have is- 
ued in one volume “ Characteristics of Women, Moral, Poctical and 
Historical, by Anna Jameson—(the Author's edition)—illustrated by 
ascries of her own vignette etchings, with a new preface, original 
notes, and other important additions.” The work ir already and fa- 
vorably known to the American public, and this edition will com- 
mead it still further to general regard. A more extended notice is) 
crowded out of our columns, but will appear next week, 

“ The Knickerbocker." —The May No. of this Magazive is the last 
but one of Vol. IX. and the publishers have issued a Prospectus of 
their new Volume, which commences with July. We could wish they | 
may ere that time be cheered in their arduous enterprise by a sub- | 
rtantial addition to their patronage and « general settlement of out- 
standing subscriptions. That the work is eminently deserving, we 
need not repeat; that its patronage is increasing, we may readily 
suppose: but it seed not be disguised that the whole periodical iite- 
rature of the country d ds at this the g and up- | 
wavering exertions of its friends. The destruction of the currency | 
and the general ruin which accompanies it bears with extreme seve- | 
rily upon the interests of literature in every department. Men who, 
fee| compelled to retrench their curreat expenditures are extremely | 
prone (we say it in all sadness) to forego their intellectual rather | 
than their physical enjoyments, and to satisfy the just demande of 
the merchant and the butcher before those of the publisher. This! 
ought not so to be. The debt due» dictant and confiding creditor | 
«)peals more forcibly to the debtor's honor when he knows that that 
honor is the sole reliance of the creditor for ite discharge. He who 
*ill cheat another out of five dollars because he can, or wantonly | 
keep bim out of it when he knows that he depends on the payment 
of such sums for a subsistence, would not hesitate to steal it from him | 
it equal impunity were given.— But a truce to generalities, and a part-| 
ing word tothe Knickerbocker. May it live a thousand years! ia-| 
creasing with each in patronage, promptitude, and intrinsic merit.— | 
(Clark aad Edson: 161 Broadway.) 

“ American Monthly Magazine.”"—The Juve No. of this periodical is | 
before us, and completes the @fth year of its existence. The late ar- | 
rangemeats of the publisher have greatly strengthened the literary 
corps enlisted in ite support, and sensibly improved the character of 
the work. It has no better articles now than when conducted | 
by Messrs. Herbert and Paterson, and again under the auspices of 
Mesers. Herbert and Hoffman; but those of the first class are more 
cumerous. The account of ‘The Mammoth Cave of Kentucky’ does 
Dr. Bird equal credit with any of his novels. Its great length abso- 
lutely precluded the appearance entire of the concluding portion in | 
this day's paper; if a page had sufficed, it would have been given.— 
Beside the contributions of its three Editors, the present number is 
enriched by those of Mra. Sigourney, Mrs. Ellet, A. B. Street, Rev. 
4. H. Clinch, and others not unknown to the reading world. 


“Journal of the American Institute.”"—The May No. of this work is 











before us, filled with admirable articles favorable to the great couse 
of Domestic Industry and Home Production. The plain way of get- 
Ung out of debt to Europe by buying less and producing more to sell 
18 forcibly recommended, and by every variety of cogent argument. 
: reer Embarrassments ; Culture of Hemp; Nath.Hart's 
etter on do; D.C, Overton's do; Can Wines be advantageously 
~_ in the U. States? Silk; Planting, Management and Culture of 
ruit Trees and Plants; season of Planting do; Method do Lotter 
= Silk from Oliver Oldschool; Cocoons purchased at the filature in 
puladetphia from June 25, to Aug. 15, 1771; Silk and Cotton Goods ; 
Om; on Coal; The Jacquard Loom; Bennet’s Steam Engine; Late 
- cial Census of Newark ; Import of Foreign Wheat into the city 
of New-York ; Value of the imports of Wheat, Potatoes and Cos! in- 
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mines in Pe 

Unwrouc't Steel; r of Facts; General James Tallmadge’s 

Letter from Ew + Fair at Boston; The Muscardine, a disease of 
; Ploughing Match; National Convention 


and “+ 7 ~ $ 
Electro-mag netic i Buren - 
mais ate Ligieesien 





“ Common School Assistant.”—Lf there be any school district in the 
State not already provided with this excellent periodical we trust the 
deficiency will be supplied at once. The Assistant ought to be in the 
hands of every teacher and scholar in the land, and be read by every 


as Dr. Nott, Dr. Beck, and Gov. Everett, and have promise of like fa- 
vor from Miss Sedgwick and Mrs. Sigourney ; and the editor has pro- 
ved himselfevery way qualified for the noble task he has undertaken 


Se 
maeuprasio, since the commencement of the business ; || 





Serious Accident.—The boiler of a small steam pleasure- 
boat, belonging to Shubael P. Peck, of the firm of E. Peck & 
Son, 21 Cliff street, we are sorry to state, while the boat was 
making a trip in a small creek running through Haverstraw, 
on the North River, exploded on Friday afternoon, at about 
five o'clock, and killed two individuals who were on board— 
Mr. Shubael P. Peck, and Mr. Henry Beecher, formerly of 
the New York Chemical Works. Their death was instan- 
taneous, the head of the latter being entirely blown off. Two 
other persons were on board, one of whom, Mr. John Peck, 


perent also. Its pages are enriched by the contributions of such men | was much injured. The boat sunk, and the eurvivors were 


rescued from the water by persons from the shore. [Courier. 


Murder in Brooklyn—On Monday night, an Irishman 
(whose name we could not learn) about 65 years of age, who 





—that of elevating the character and enhancing the usefulness of our 
common schools. If there be any district in or out of the State not 


vidual will at once take care that it be supplied. 7’ Twenty copies 
are sent a year to one direction for $5, single subscriptions 0 cents’ | 
(Monthly, by J. O. Taylor, Albany.) 


New Music.—Atwill, 201 Broadway, has just published ‘ A Lake and 
« Fairy Boat,’ as sung hy Miss Watson—words by T. Hood, music 
by R. Guylott; and ‘My Cottage in the Wood,’ as sung by Mrs.Kee- 
ley —music by William CliNon. They are both beautiful songs. 








“* The Young Ladies’ Friend." —We know not when our attention 
has been so much arrested by a work having for its object the benefit | 
of the fair sex of the rising generation as the one bearing the above | 
title and recently pul into our possession. 

There is, we are weil aware, no scarcity of books of counsel and ad- | 
vice to young ladies, and some of them are excoedingly appropriate I 
aud useful; but, so far as they have come under our votice, they fall | 
far short of the “ Young Ladics’ Friend,” which combines in one vol- 
ume more practical lessons on the very interesting subject of the du- 
ties of females than can be found diffused through the multiplied and | 
elaborate works on the same subject that have heretofore been giveu 
to the world, Indeed, it is dificult to imagine any duty that may de- 
volve upon a lady, let her situation be what it may, which is not here 
laid dowa with a practical clearness, not ouly in the most appropriate 
mode, but in the most delicate aod endearing manuer. 

Happy will be the lot of our fair couutrywomen who will profit by 


fect manual of all that is most desirable in the many and important 
relations in which lovely Woman may be placed. 

Nor can we take leave of a production of so much merit without | 
bearing our testimony to the perspicuous and agreeable etyle in which 
is written; considering it one of its most prominent poiats of excel- | 
lence, that it conveys its varied information in language calculated 
to render its study no less agreeable than instructive. 

We are pleased to know that au edition of ten thousand copies has | 
already been sold, though the work is but recently published ; and 
fain would we be further informed that every family in the United 
States was in possession of #9 inestimable a treastise upon the best 
mode of administering to the comfort and promoting the eunjoyments 
of human existence. (Boston: Amorican Stationers’ Co. New-York : | 
8. Colman. 1837.) — 








June.—We have had a week of clear, warm, glorious 
weather, such as could not fail to light up the face of Nature, 
and warm the heart even of a (planted) potato. May, with 
her chill sunshine, frosty nights, and abominable North-East- 
ers, has at length taken her unlamented departure; and Earth 
now gives promise of an ample though late harvest. Vege- 
tation has not been so backward on the first of June for 


| many years, but a month of such weather will remove all 


cause of apprehension. There must be great crops this 
year—if not, the cities must starve and the country remain 
bankrupt. Th: Banks and the merchants can do nothing 
bat bear; the manufactories and work-shops but Little more; 
Whea the 
granaries begin to discount freely and reasonably, we can 


the meadows and fields must do all this year. 


are fives of the Lansingburzg Bank of this State, and the 
rarmers’ Bank of Reading, Pa. They are both very coarse, | 
(allwit the Lansingburg cheat was palmed upon us.) The | 
title, ‘ Lansingburg Bank,’ is in letters of unequal sizos, and | 


three fingers. 


Mr. Benton has reiterated his determination not to be run 


for the Presidency at the next trial. He goes for Mr. Van) 


the lessons inculcatod in this excellent book, which we consider a per- | 


breathe again, and venture to look into the future. H 


| naces, ready to avail themselves of the first rise. 


one of the hands of the female figures in the vignette has but 
dated. 


keeps a small rum shantce at the corner of Atlantic and 


; Smith streets, murdered his wife, by stabbing her in several 
furnished with a work of this kind, we trust some philanthropic indi- — with a large knife, while under the influence of liquor. 


ie has not as yet been arrested. (Express. 


Breach of Promise.—The Springfield Gazette states that 
an action for a breach of promise of marriage was tried be- 
fore the Supreme Court in that town a few days since. The 
plaintiff was Caroline Fuller of Ludlow, and the defendant 
Orren Sikes, of Maine. It seems that some nine or ten years 
ago, Mr. Sikes resided in Ludlow, where he became attach- 
ed to Miss Fuller, and an engagement was entered into be- 
tween them. He soon after went to Bangor to pursue his 
theological studies, and afterwards became a settled Minister 
in Maine, and married another lady in 1831. The main 
ground of defence was, that, if a contract was actual- 
ly made, yet the parties had mutually agreed to dissolve it. 
The jury, after deliberating the whole of Wednesday night, 
returned a verdict of $100, as a compensation for the disap- 
pentment of the forlorn and disconzolate damsel. 

{ Boston Transcript. 





A New Counterfeit.—We have received a notice from the 
office of Bicknell’s Counterfeit Detector, cautioning the pub- 
| tie against receiving counterfeit notes on the Farmers’ Bank 
j of Reading, Pa., of the denomination of fire dollars. Se- 
| veral have recently been put in cisculation im ourcity. Those 
which have been offered at the office of the Detector, are of 
the following description: letter D. payable to G. Smith, 
dated January 1, 1833; engraving viry course. This is the 
| first counterfeit ever attempted upon this bank. 





i} [Philad. Gaz. 





A Man Hanged by Mistake.—The New Hampshire States- 
man says,on Friday the 5th inst., the neighbors of Samuel 
Carr, of Antrim, N. H., was called by an alarm of distress to 


|| his house. —Two of them, very respectable gentlemen, enter- 


ed the house and found Carr beating his wife with a chair, 
which he had nearly shattered to atoms upon her person. 
They immediately secured the lawless and cruel monster,tied 
bis hands, and in order to secure him inthe house till the proper 
authority could take him in custedy, they fastened a ro 

| round his neck and secured it to some immovable object and 
| went in pursuit of the municipal officers of the town. Carr 
| was left alone in a room, where they found him on their re- 
turn a corpte! He had fallen down in such a manner, being 
drank, as to produce strangulation. No biame is attached to 
his neighbors by those acquainted with the circumstances. 








| Spereie in the West.—The Dayton (Ohio) Journal of May 
| 23, says—* Gen. Biacksury, the Receiver of the Lima 
| Land Office, passed through this place last Thursday on his 
| Way to Cincinnati to deposit about $25,000 in gold and silver 
}in the Commercial Bank. On his arrival there finding the 
Bank had suspended specie payments, he brought the dollars 
|“ bock agin,” and deposited them m the Dayton Bank, which 
continues to redeem its notes with specie. 
| The receiver of the Fort Wayne office was here on Satur- 
jday with about $100,000 of “hard stuff,” destined for the 
| LawrenceLargh and Richmond branches of the Indiana State 
Bank.” 


Destructive Freshet—The Kanawka Banner of the 20th 
| inst. details the ravages of a destructive Freshet, in the water 
Some of the in- 





| courses of thet region on the 16th instant. 
habitants on Etk river escaped narrowly from their dwellings, 


ook out for Connterfeits.—The two latest counterfeits ! the water having risen to the eccond stories of houses which 


are ordinarily 20 feet above the surface of the river. The 
Kanawha Salt Company sustained a loss of several thousand 
dollars worth of salt, which ley in boats at the several fur- 
The prin- 
cipal loss however, is felt by the people on Elk river, mills 
bridges, &c. being all swept off and the whole country inun- 





Murder.—A mon named Freeman, who separated from 


|| his wife some time ago and took “P his residence in Georgia, 


returned to Edgeficld district, his former location, some days 


Buren and the unity of the Democratic party. | since, and murdered the unfortunate woman by discharging at 
Fire.—The carpenter's shep of William Argall, on the} her @ rifle leaded with baile. ‘ He —_ bie ne . 
rear of No. 130 Duane street, was consumed between 6 and || Suicide from Arsenic.—Nathan M’Common, Supervisor 


of Mill Creek Township near Erie, Penn., aged 46, commit- 





7 o'clock last evening. Two brick shops adjoining it on the | 
rear of Reade street lots, occupied by John T. Henry and E. 
Buchanan, carpenters, and David Austin, jun. jeweller, were 








© the United States the last six ears; Domestic Exchange, Jan. 
1837; Anthracite Coal, amount of, te market frum three 


also considerably injured. [Sun of Thursday. |i 


ted suicide a few days since, by taking arsenic, which he pur- 
chased of an apothecary at Erie the same morning. He has 
left a family and 10 children. 
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“PANIC” PROPHECIES. 

In 1832, Mr. Carton of Del. thus spoke in the U.S. Sen- 
ate, on the Bank Veto: 

“ The loss of confidence among men, the total derangement 
of that admirable system of exchanges which is now acknowl- 
edged to be better than exists in any wer wear ye the 
globe, overtrading and speculation on false capital in every 
part of the country, » Rapa fluctuation in the standard of 
value for money, which, like the unseen pestilence, withers all 
the efforts of industry, while the sufferer is in utter ignorance 
of the cause of his destruction; bankruptcies and ruin at the 
anticipation of which the heart sickens, must follow in the 

train of evils which are assuredly before us. Where 
then—where, then, I demand to know, sir, is the remedy to 


THE NEW-YORKER. 


cious, and montrous imposture, than that which this Admin- 
istration is attempting, and I fear with too much success, to 
palm upon the People of the United States, under the flimsy 

delusive guise of returning to the primitive simplicity of 
a“‘hard money Government.” Nothing that I have read, 
amongst all the superstitions of the world, transcends its 
monstrous audacity. 

“ It is an eventful crisis in our history, and it remains to be 
decided whether the People can be made the dupes of this 
monstrous scheme of ambition, covered over by the pretence 
of going back toa silver currency. Sir, it is not the first time | 
in the history of human idolatry when the horrid features of a | 





of his deluded followers by a silver veil. You have no doubt | 
read, sir, the instructive illustration of the weakness of human | 


foul and unnatural monster have been concealed from the eyes _ 


save us?” delusion, and the boldness of human imposture, the Veiled | 
In 1834, Mr. J. Q. Apams thus spoke in the House : | Prophet of Khorassan. Deprived of Nature's fair propor- 







and even farmers; of one hundred and six 
capitals amounting to thirty millions 0! dollars; and a loss to 
the United States alone, in the negociation of her loans, and 


ty-five banks, with 


in the receipt of bankru rT, tO an amount 
millions of Pollare.” new 


ing four 








Curious T'rial.—The southern Correspondent of the New 
York Evening Star writes that a strange circumstance, which 
is the source of some excitement, is about to undergo inves. 
tigation in Jones m<¢ Georgia. lt that some 
| eighteen years ago, a of that county, about 18 years of 
j age, left his home; his fether died and left a | roperty, 
and he rot being heard from, his estate was divided, and his 
share, some thirty thousand dollars, was divided among those 
left. Within a few months, he has appeared and laid claim 
to his property; his mother denies him, and says he is an im- 
postor, as the real person died some time ago in New Orleans, 










































































: . . : . : | 

“Sir, the pressure of the removal of the deposites is near- || tions, the bold impostor covered his deformity with a silver 
ly past; it “a ruined its thousands, and affticted ite millions ; || veil and hoisted a broad white flag, u , c 
but the simoon has blown over, and they who prostrated them- | i words of sunshine. “ Freedom to the world.” Holding out | 
selves on their faces before the blast, -— ages Ca may | m Lepore ant Ar 

and find their way out of the desert. e pres- » ettered w every n 

and ahy ds removal of the deposites is passing p came H And bring ite primal gtorice beck agaia, 
—The prosperity of a great nation cannot long suffer from so || he drew millions of devoted followers to his banner.—And, 
trifling an incident as that. But the wrong is done, and its || after he had prevailed upon them to sacrifice their souls and 
ye waar he 8 ee ee ek reps. bof Your || disclosing the promised vision of heavenly light, exhibited his | 
President haa usurped legislative power; he has laid his foul lineaments ‘in grinning mockery, exclaiming to his 
hands upon your treasure, and he is now converting it to his | wretched victims, 
a own purpos 3.—He has seized it, and now wields it as a weap- || There, ye wise saints, behold your light, your star, 
. on of power to himself, and an instrument of plunder to his i} Ye woutn be dupes and victims, 
partizans. Yet his experiment has but just commenced; its H May the honest devotees of a hard money currency take war-4 
object is not merely to destroy, but to break the bank. His } ning from the of these volun victims of a daring 
chosen State banks are to be his depositories and engines to |! imposture, and avoid their fate! behold their fate 
restore a metallic currency.—With what intuitive sagacity | accurately prefigured, if they do not rise up and resist 
are the means adapted to the end! Sir, his State banks would | scheme of imposture which I have attempted to expose. 
land the nation, they are already hurling it into universal | ‘It is ensy to read the future history of the country, if the 
bankruptcy. 
5 done.” P 


In 1835, Mr. Crar of Ky. thus predicted in the Senate: 








ye ane.’ 


| 


| ple. Anarchy is the highway to despotic power, whether it 
|| be a banking or political despotism. When the Bank of the 
, | United States shall be destroyed, the currency will be thrown 
“The Bank has been doomed to destruction, and no One | into such derangement and confusion that the country will be 
som th hn rehae of pretnl or gh Go| erepmed aba ay National Baa rain han ener 
° , war. Wey» |, the prevailing evils. n the Administration will come for- 
just and severe cause to regret its destruction. The admin- \ cas ia that ‘ spint of improvement’ of which the President 
istration of oe uncommonly — i and one is at 4 1085) sneaks, with their grand scheme of a‘ political bank;’ ‘ found- 
which most to admire, the impertarba »le temper or the wis- ed on the checks and balances of this Government.’ 
dom of its enlightened President. No country can possibly) «7 fear, Mr. Speaker, that the lessons of experience are 
possess a better general currency than it supplies. The H) lost upon nations. No le have been more severely school- 
Seo a 
e . ines i nm On this subject. never refiect on our present con- 
~ ae * = en aie teats oP | anapr bs _ dition a prospect, without ane to the fate of oe 
‘ Set, _w tro t > t 
cal institutions, already multiplied to an alarming extent, and | ae sematlandt ented vant mang mers vm 
almost daily multiplying, in seasons of prosperity will make | brief and contained an instructive lesson: “1 was well: 
free and unrestrained emissions. All the channels of circula- || | would be better: I am here.” May it never be the painful 
uh we pune owe. rata = a meg a | office of the historian to inscribe the same warning epitaph 
ig2, and constanily ng Up, n on to parc ‘on the mighty ruins of national prosperity ! 
vwill be irresistible. Inordinate speculation will ensue, debts | “I fear, sir, that we have not sufficiently realized the im- 
-wilt be freely contracted, and when the season of adversity portance of a sound and stable currency. All our civil insti- 
comes, as come it must, the banks, acting without concert || tutions combined, are not more important than this, as a guar- 


all ai the same time call in their issues; the vast number will 
exaggerate the alarm, and general distress, wide spread ruin, 
and en explosion of the whole banking system, or the estab- 
lishmentof a new Bank of the United States, will be the ulti- | just rest.” 


” 

pate ieem, D ‘ || Mr. Bussey of Pa. spoke as follows in the House in 1834: 
Extrez. from Mr. McDurriz's Speech upon the Removal || “Sir, the project of the Secretary of the Treasury aston- 
-of the. Deposites, (1834.) | ishes me—it has astonished the country. It is here that we 
“In -the present calamitous condition of the country we l find a pregnant sonrce of the present agony—it is in the clear- 
dhave melancholy exemplitication to prove how small a share | ly avowed design to bring, a second time, upon this land the 
-ofbuman wisdom is requisite to fd oo the greatest conceiv- | curse of an unregulated, uncontrolled State Bank paper cur- 
ble extentof human misery. The mesnest pigmy, armed with | rency. We are again to see the drama, which already, in the 
-@ eceptre, can destroy, in a single day, the great fabric of a || course of the present century, has passed before us, and clos- 
nation’s progperity, which all the intellectual giants of the |/ed in ruin. it the project shall be successful, we are again 
‘land cannot.rébuild, in a long and laborious course of years. || to see the paper missiles shooting in every direction through 
I will not tellhe people to look for salvation to those who! the country—a derangement of all values—a depreciated cir- 
thave invelved:them inthis calamity. No sir; this storm has || ulation—a suspension of specie paymente—then a farther ex- 
‘been i by a species of necromancy, which is endowed | tension of the same detestable paper—a still greater depre- 
only with the fioulty of mischief, and which, having raised || ciation—with failures of traders and failures of banks in its 
“the elements, hos no power of exorcism to lay them. The|| train—to arrive, at last, at the same point at which we de- 
‘Prospero, whose, fetal wand has conjured up these elements || parted in 1817.—Suffer me to recall to the recollection of the 
‘into this wild and fearful and disastrous commotion, has no || House a few more striking events of that day. The first 
magic power to call up the ministering spirits of the stormy || Dank of the United States expired in March, 1811. Between 
«deep, te rescue the eimking misfortunes of a whole people, i the Ist of January, 1811, and the close of the year 1814, 
washly and wickedly exposed to this rocks, winds, and quick- | more than one hundied new banks were established, to sup- 
sands ef the most desperate and wicked experiment. ply this more uniform and better currency. For ten millions 
“* The experience of the last few years, has entirely changed || of capital called in by that bank, twenty millions of capital, 
«my views as to the tlestiay of the human race. My youthful || so called were invested in these. In the place of five anda 
‘visions of the perfectibilicy of mankind, have vanished before || half millions, about the amount of circu in notes of that 
‘the sad realities ofthe times. They are gone forever. Iam|| bank withdrawn, twenty two millions were pushed out. Then 
‘mow constrained to believe that, with all the lights of reason || came a suspension of specie payments, in August and Sep- 
‘and experience, and the political improvements of our coun-|| tember 1814. As an immediate consequence of this suspen- 

‘try,menare «tilbthe iddintrous and predestined vietims of im-|| sion, the circulation of the country, in the course of fi 
Before that God to whom I am responsible for what || months, increased fifty per cent., or from forty-five to sixty- 
say here, Ido believe-that the annals of human idolatry and || eight millions of dollars; and the fruit of this more uniform 
delpsien cannot furnish.eo example of more impudent, auda-" currency was the failure of innumerable traders, mechanics, 


vain do we boast of pure laws and the incorruptible purity of 
_ our judges, as means of protecting our property, if you take 
away the substratum upon which the whole superstructure 












which was inscribed, ij imposter. 
the alluring promise that he would set free i} 


|| fingers am 


His hand must be stayed, or the nation is un- || schemes of the reigning dynasty are not defeated by the peo- | 


enti withoat guide, obeying the law of self-preservation, will | anty for the secure enjoyment of the rights of property. In | 





and she paid his funeral expenses. He is to be tried as an 
Opinion is equally divided in to his identi- 
ty ; some avow he is the man,and others as ly contend 
that he is not. He has the same marks as the supposed dead 
individual—a scar on one of bis legs and a joint of one of his 
tated. He relates numerous circumstances con- 
nected with his leaving and early youth, and there are many 


he cannot remember. 


ng the body of | bedies to his unholy rites, he raised the veil; and, instead of A Noble Act.—Prict to the recent Presidential electica, « 





bet of one thousand dollars was made by John A. Bryan, 
Esq. and Colonel Gardiner, now deceased, upon the result of, 
the election. The money was won by Mr. Bryan, and the 


|| payment of the sum fully secured by a check. endorsed by 


one of the wealthiest citizens of Columbus. A few days 
‘after the death of Colonel! Gardiner, Mr. Bryan addressed a 


| polite note to the widow of the deceased, enclosing the check, 
| giving a brief history of the transaction, and begging her to 
accept the same. "Te was accepted, we have been informed, 
' and the thanks of the family tendered to Mr. Bryan. This 
may well be called a noble act. [Dayton Jour. 
(An act that should be proclaimed and commended } 
(Ed. Cincinnati Gaz. 
Naval.—Commodore A. S. Wapswortn has been appoint 
ei by the President of the United States a member of the 
Board of Commissioners for the Navy, in place of Comme 
| dore Roposrs, resigned. . 
Commodore Caaunctr, being senior officer, is Presiden 
of the Board. [National Intelligencer. 


William A. Slacum, Esq. (U.S. N.) who left this city in 
November, 1835, for the Gulf of California, &c. arrived in 
| this city on his return, on Tuesday last. During bis absence, 
he has visited the Settlements on the Columbia River and 
Multnomah, otherwise called Wilhamet; also, the Sandwich 
Islands, and the Russian Settlements in California; and cross- 
ed the country from St. Blas, by way of the City of Mexico 
and Vera Cruz, which last place be left on the 2d May. He 
| has had a most intersstiag ) , and bas returned to his 
| friends in excellent health. [National Intelligencer. 
| Very cate prom Mextco.—Vera Cruz letters of the 12th 
May, received by an arrival this morning, represent the state 
of things in that city as tranquil. The intelligence of the 
capture of the Mexican brig of war by the Natchez, and ber 
being carried into Pensacola, had been received, but created 
‘little sensation. The Mexicans were willing to renew the 
‘amicable relations which hitherto existed between the two 
nations, provided the Americans cease making reprisals,(cap- 
‘ tures.) [New Orleans Courier, May 25. 














Extension of Missouri.—The Pennsylvania Inquirer of 
| Wednesday, says: The President of the United States bes 
issued a proclamation, that the Legislature of Missouri bes 
consented to the terms of extinguishing the Indian title to 
| the territory between her western boundary and the Missoun 
| river, that therefore according to the act of Congress of June, 
1336, the jurisdiction and the bounds of the State is extend- 
ed wesward to said river—the title of the lands being reserv- 
‘jed to the United States. 


| Melancholy Occurrence.—The Rev. J. Bowxes, of the 
Campbell Baptist order, aged fifty-five years and five months, 
terminated bis earthly existence at his residence on the 4th 
inst., by discharging a ball from a loaded rifle, which passed 
|| through his bead, he expired in about two hours after. The 
‘| deceased for several weeks bad been in a feeble and declining 
|state of health, and was undoubtedly insane at the ume 
he committed the fatal decd; the deceased was one of 
our most respectable and worthy citizens,his loss will be deey- 
ly felt by his bereaved family and numerous friends. 
Quincy (Llinois,) Argus. 


Canal Tolla.—The tolls collected on the New-York state 
eanals, during the second week of the current month, wer? 
$46,802 39; and during the third week, $37,045 26—io «! 
$83,847 65. The total amount collected up to the close 
the third week in May this year, is $223,473 31, and up 
the same time lest year, $238,673 44. The amount give" 








nango canal, which was not navigable Jast . Ther 
amount collected on that canal, is $933 52. ™ 








[ Argus. 





as the collections of this year, embraces the tolls on the — 
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Oberon, from the original by Miss Ann Hall, (No. 149,) by J. F. E. 
Prudhomme. This is a very neat stipple engraving, end—if we re- 
member the original—an excellent copy. 

Landscapes (171—'72) by J. W. Casilear. Both these pictures are 
foely drawn and agreeably colored. There is a fine animation given 
to one of them by the wind disturbing the leaves and bending the 
limbs of the trees, and the clouds scudding along¢he sky. The pre- 
valent fault of landscape painting is a want of incidental interest.— 
These two pictures are deficient in effect, and look too much like 

etches. 
aera A. B. Durand. Of the several landscapes that 
Mr. D. exhibits this year, this deserves the palm. The pastoral quiet, 
the aerial perspective, and the clear and mellow atmosphere spread- 
ing over the entire surface, are exceedingly pleasing and natural. — 
The beautiful clump of trees mirrored in the placid stream of the 
middle-ground, for grace and leafiness could hardly be surpassed. — 
The old tree and other parts of the foreground are too minutely 
painted; for, although accurate, they lack strength. 

Bachelors’ Hall—Scene in a Kitchen—Grecian Dressing-Room, (Nos. 
122, 223, and 28,) by C. Mayr. Although enemies to prudery, yet 
there is such a palpable attempt at licentiousness in these pictures 
that we cannot in the expr of our thorough disapprobe- 
tion; nor can we discover the wit which the designer has labored to 
portray. What remarkable humor can there be in a scene of bache- 
lore in the act of shaving, or patching garments, or a knot of kitchen- 
maids making their toilet, or a Grecian girl in ber dressing-room, 
when, with an evident intention, none are more than half appareled. 
Such efforts may receive the applause of the depraved, but genuine 
refinement will pass them by. Besides, they ere devoid of merit as 
pictures, being not only indifferently drawp apd puinted, but possess- 
ing nu appearance of either composition of effect. 

Scene in Austria (185) by G.Grunnewald. This landscape we should 
imagine very characteristic of Austrian scenery. The rude rocks and 
the old cot at the base of the mountain are drawn with much truth — 
The light and dark is natural. 

Lady Portraits, (186—87.) These pictures, although possessing 
considerable merit, are not ag improvement upon Mr. Ver Bryck's 
productions im the former exhibition. 

The Student, (196) by G. Oakley. The coloring of this performance 
ts extremely unnatural; the sky eppears like a painted wall, the side 
of the girl's face in shadow looks too raw, and the whole seems melt- 
ing with heat. The design is deserving, although it bears an evident 
affectation of antiquenese. 

Foggy morning, view near Boston, (204,) by G. L. Brown. The ob- i 
jects gradually receding from the foreground, and growing less and | 
less distinct until they are imperceptibly lost in the suffusing mist, 
give an intrinsic value to this scene; the sunlight, also, breaking in 
upon the old stone-wall, while all the surrounding parts are subdued, 
ealivens the effect, and claims the attention of the observer. The 
pencilling is free, the coloring monotonous, ! 

American Scenery, composition, (205) by the same. The hues of this 
are more variegated than the one above, and there is a fine fancy 
made evident in the disposition of the scenery. In many respects we 
would prefer this picture. 

Frame of Wood Engravings, (215,) by J. A. Adams. Eor trath and 
fuish, there productions will vie with the best English efforts. We 
recognize among them an admirable copy from Mr. Mount's ‘Stu- 
dious Boy.’ 

Engraving from * The Dirat Ship,’ (219,) by R. Hinshelwood. We do | 
hot pretend any great knowledge of this art, yet we should not sup- 
pose this to possess much merit, although a literal copy in effect of 
Mr. Chapman's original. There is not difference enough in strength 
between the lines of the distance and foreground, nor are the lines 
upon the Indian graceful. 

Copt. Smith's Visit to Powhatan, (232) by (. Mayr. Such pictures 
as thit should not be tolerated im a refined exhibition. They are bet- 
ter suited to a bar-room or ale-house. 

Treihght, Valley of the Rondowt, (235) by D. Huntington. The effect 
of the twilight is fine. The foreground greatly wants clearness and 


Variety. 





Portrait of a Lady (242) by W. Page. This is a superlative pro- 
duction—unlike, yet equal, if not superior, to any we have seen in 
portraiture. The rich, luxurious and natural tones of color, the fine 
commingling of light and dark, the recollection depicted in the coun- 
tenance, the graceful hand containing a miniature (the subject of her 
thoughts) and gently bending at the wrist, the flowing drapery and 
Pearls upon the neck—are without « rival, either ia delicacy, truth 
© power. A consummate triumph. 

Portraut of Prevident Duer of Columbia College (244) by H. Inman.— 
Here is another specimen of excellence, displaying @ refined simpli- 
city and Cignity throughout the figure and head; tho face is Gnely 
drawn, expression beniguant, the hand graceful and unaffected, and 
the whole picture truly admirable. The likeness is striking. be 


i — 
. Distressin Casualty.—Two boys, one the son of Mr. 
Shepler, 10 years, and the other the son of Mr. Hickson, 


aged 7 years, living near the mouth of Piney Fork of Peter's 
Creek, Allegheny co. Md. went into Frey's old powder mill, 
on the 25th inst. and cast some fire near one of the mortars, 
“hich immediately caught into the powder drop, and blew up 
ae of the building, The flame burnt the grass around the 
—_ for several yards. The were enveloped in the 
ame, and burnt in the most shoc manner. Hickson’s 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Cuartorresvitte, Va. May 20th.—More Hidden Trea- 
sures J'ound.—-We understand that Mr. Burrus Munday, 
while engaged in removing a heap of stones on the land of 
John , Esq. in the part of this county a 
few days , discovered the remains of a wooden box, con- 
taining four hundred and forty-nine doubloons !—amount- 
ing to near $7500. The fortunate finder is Mr. Dougiass’s 
overseer, an industrious, worthy man, who will no doubt 
make a proper use of the money. [ Advocate. 


Fatal Brutality.—The coroner yesterday morning held an 
inquest at 98 Willet street, on the body of Peter Cole, a black 
man, who came toa violent death the preceding night. It 
appeared that Peter, with his family, resided in the above 
house; and on Monday evening he and his wife were together 
at the cellar door, when a of ruffans who came along 
seized them both, and threw down the steps into the 
cellar, In the fall Peter was so fatally injured that he died 
of his wounds in the course of the night. 
found accordingly. 
are unknown. 


Suicide.—Mr. George Martin, of No. 33 Carmine street, 
vente Tee to his existence yesterday morning by hanging 
imself with a skein of yarn in his shop in the rear of his 
house. The commission of the fatal deed was the result of 
temporary delirium, to which be had been subject for some 





murder 


The brutal perpetrators of the 
. (Sun. 








time past. 
sidereble property—owning the property on which he lived, 
and two adjoining houses. He was a native of [reland, aged 
56 years. 

The notes of the Commercial Bank of Florida, made pay- 
able at the U. S. Bank, Philadelphia, are not redeemed by 


the purpose. 

Suits against Danks.—We are informed that a consider- 
able number of suits on small bills, on account of the non- 
payment of specie, have been commenced azainst Banks in 
this city. [Prov Courier. 


migrate with a colony to Wisconsin. Mr. Scott is of the 
New-Jerusalem church, and wil] visit this country for the 
avowed purpose of promulging the doctrines of thot church 
among us. He is represented to be a man of great cloquence, 
learning and piety. [Baltimore Sun. 


A State Agricultural Society is about to be formed in Con- 
necticut. 


Freshet.—There has been one of the highest freshets in 
the Merrimac river, Mass. the past week, that has been 
seen at this season for many years, the water being nearly 
ten feet above its ordinary level. 


Longest Rail Road in the U. 8.—The Portsmouth, Va. 
Times, says, there will, by the end of next year, be a con- 
tinous line of rail-road for two hundred and forty-five miles, 
from that town to Wilmington, N. C. whence the passage by 
steam packet to Charleston is 16 hours. 


Whale Ships.—According to the Bristol Gazette, there 
arrived in the United States during the month of April, 89 
whale ships, viz: 53 at New Bedford, 6 at New London, 6 
at Sag Harbor, 3 at New-York, 3 at Stonington, 4 at War- 
ren, and 9 at other places, bringing in the immense quantity 
of 73,130 barrels right whale oil, and 21,525 barrels Sperm 
Oil, besides the quantity of bone usually taken on right whale 
voyages. The whale oil at forty cents is worth about $950,- 
000, and the sperm at 90 cents, about $620,000; the bone 
ae = $200,000; in all about $1,800,000. This is an aver- | 
age of $30,500 for each ship. 


New Jersey Legislature.—The bill suspending the opera-| 
the Ist day of February next, was brought up for consider- 
ation on Monday, and lost by a vote of 19 to 19. 


Price of a Balloon Passage.—Clayton, the celebrated 
wronaut was to go up from Cincinnati, in his great balloon, 
called “ The Siar of the West,”’ on May Ist, takes one or 
two passengers at $1000 each. 
Singular and Melancholy Death.—A stone scl.col house 
on the Lisle Road, near Rochester, was struck with ligh t- 


it, but only one struck—-a son of Mr. Eli Griffith, who was 
instantaneously killed, anda Mr. Zenas Patten, who had | 
taken shelter in the h, and was standing in the door, so | 
fatally injured that the agonizing paroxysms which it brought | 
on, would it was believed cause his death. 
Robbery and Murder.—Three villains entered the house | 
of a Mr. Ewing, Robinson township, Alleghany county, Pa., | 
in the absence of Mr. E. and demanded of his wife, a very | 
old woman, his money. About $100, all in the house was de- 
livered. Mrs. E. happening to say she knew one of the gang, 
shortly after leaving the house they returned and shot her. 


New Orleans Banks.—The capital of the New Orleans 
Banks is $54,554,000, of which $36,769,455 is ean of 
this sum $18,681,820 is held in Europe, $10,222,925 in 
New Orleans, and $5,732,169 is in real estate. 











*n survived about 4 hours, Shepler’s about seven. 








A verdict was | 


He has left a highly amiable family, and con-| 


the latter institution, no funds having been placed there for | 


Mr. Scott, a celebrated clergyman in London, is about wo} 


tion of the law prohibiting the circulation of small bills, until | 


eniug the afternoon of May Sth. There were 90 scholars in | 
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Murder.—A horrid murder was perpetrated in West 
Syciagttt = the night of the 17th inst. by a colored person 
na Whitford upon a person named Jones. The parties 
had previously quarrelled and were highly excited at the time 
of the act. The blow was given with a pair of tongs, and 
with such force as to break the skull and mangle the head 
most shockingly. Jones survived the blow but a few hours. 
A coroner’s inquest was held over the body, and the ver- 
dict returned was, that the deceased hed come to his death 
by a blow from Whitford. An examination was held before 
George Clinton, Esq on Friday, which resulted in sending 
the prisoner to jail, to await his trial before a proper tribunal. 
[Hampden Whig. 


A fire in Washington, D. C., in the store of C. E. Wash- 
ington & Co. destroyed property to the amount of $30,000, 
of which $20,000 is pee | insurance; and $3000 onthe 
building. An attempt was made to fire another building on 
7th street on Saturday night, which failed. 


The State bank of Missouri commenced operations on the 
8th inst. 














fBarcied, 
On the 24th ult. by Elder Isaac N. Walter, Capt. dark Tier to Miss 


tf es. 
|| Ob Sunday last, by the same, Mr. William Crawf: - 
{ ana t, by rawford to Miss Cla 





| On Wednesday, by the Rev. Mr. Bayard, Mr. Arthur G. Miller of 
|, Savanuab to Miss Jane M. Fisher of this city. 
| er to Mss Elizabeth 


| On Thursday, by the same, Mr. Halsey 
McDowell. 

Same day, by Rev. Erskine Mason, Joseph Worster, M. D. to Miss 
Mary C. Ames. 
eee by Rev. Dr. Hawks, Mr. Henry Purdy to Miss Mary Ca- 





( harp. 

| 

|| _ At Friends’ Moeting-House in Westbury, Ct. on the 24th ult. Adam 
|| Mott of Cow Neck to Mary J. Powell of the former place. 


t Died, 
|| On Sunday, Mrs. Anne C. Morris, aged 64. 
|| Also, Mr. Stuart F. R. Crowell, 25. 
| Also, Miss Content Collins, 26. 
| Ou Monday, Mies Ophelia Gray Coleman. 
Also, Mr. Joh: Kavanagh, 27. 
| On Weduesday, Mrs. Eliza, wife of A. T. Morris, 37. 
| On Friday, Mr. Joseph Dally; 76. 


MERICAN MONTHLY MAGAZINE—Juse.—Contento— Origi- 
nal Papers)—The Mammoth Cave of Kentucky; Suorise and 
|| Sunset; Leaves from a Lady's Journal, No. 5. Rose to the Dead 
Von Jung the Mystific; The Betrayed ; A Legend of Charlemagne: 
| Schiller’s Wilbeim Tell; A Death eanee The Totem; Vanderiyn. 
|, Critical Not khart's Life of Scott; An Address on Tem 
rance; The Life of Oliver Goldsmith. Mouthly Commentary —PEil- 





| adelphia; Seventh Annual Report of the American ry: This 
i} + published by GEO. DEARBORN & CO. 
une lL. 38 Gold-st: eet. 





| WESTERN LANDHOLDERS. 
| HIE. advertiser intends visiting the Western count: 
| season, with the view of finding a suitable location K 


the current 

for forming a 
large settlement. He will visit the country north of the Ohio and 
Missouri Rivers as extensively as his time will permit, and pro 

|| to take the agency of a tract of land, if an eligible location and favor- 

| able terms are offered. Many of hi« acquaintance are ready to emi- 

| grate; and the advertiser flatters himself that from his extensive ac- 

|, qUaintauce in the Southern States of New-England, he could influ- 
eace the emigration of many others—industrious families and enter- 
prising young men. 

| Address proposals to Felix Franklin, New-York, where the snb- 
scriber will be for afew days early in June, and will be pleased to 
have a persoual interview with any who may desire it. 

| P.S—F. F. will, while on his exploring tour, execute any business 
commissions which may be intrusted to his care—locating lands, find- 
ing eligible sites for individuals or companies, collecting, &c. Ad- 
dress as above. June 3. 


MFRICAN COMMON-PLACE BOOKS of Poetry and Prose.— 
1. The American Common-Place Book of Poctry, with ovcasion- 
, al notes. By G.B. Cheever. 

2 The American Common-Place Book of Prose; a collection of 
eloquent aad interesting extracts from the writings of American au- 
thors. By G.B.Cheever. For sale by 8. COLMAN, 114 Pulton-st. 

May 27. 

4« MERSON’S SPELLING-BOOKS.—The National Spelling- Book. 

This work, prepared by B.D.Emerson, late Principal of the Ad- 
ams Grammar School, Boston, is used exclusively in the Boston and 
| Philadelphia Public Schools, and is extensively used New-England, 
| New-York, and the Southern and Western States. For sale by 

May 27. R OoMaw *** Pulton-street. 


| PHYSIOLOGICAL LECTURES. 
J introductory course will embrace a systematic view of the 
orga nization, natural affinities and geographical distribution of 
the Vegetable Kingdom. R 
Animal or Comparative Physiology will be explained by appropri- 











|) ate diagrams. 


Human Physiology will be illustrated by analogical references, 
and by suitable casts, models, and anatomical preparations. 

Lectures Tuesday and Friday evenings, commencing 30th instant, 
8 o'clock, by Davip P. Hottov. k 
| To Gentlemen and Ladies, every facility for taking notes will be 


furnished. 

The Course will consist of Twenty Lectures. Terms, $5 for the 
Course. Tickets may be obtained of T. W. Slater at the Lyceum of 
Natural History, 563 Broadway, and at C. 8. Francis’s Bookstore, un- 
der Peale's Museum. May Wi. 


1S pe H. HAYES, Boox-Binper, No.50 Nee Nea story, 
ies, 


New-York.— Music Books, M ines, Periodicals, 
A, bound, i the neatest manner and onthe mos resousble terme 


J of the New-Yorker, 29 Ann-st. Particular atten- 
tion will een Cuceines, end Gas work te ey 











PRINTING of all kinds will be neatly executed, if left at the 





Their circulation is $7,135,200, and specie $2,671,327. 


tions, April 
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A SABB AND A FALRTE BOAT, 


AS SUNG BY MISS WATSON—THE WORDS BY T. HOOD, ESQ.—THE MUSIC BY ROBERT GUYLOTT. 
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Thy rebe, thy robe should be orient blac, 


And strings ef snew white 
Like Gessamers tipp’d with dew, 


Should twine with thy raven curls: 
Bright rubies should deck thy hands, 
‘ And diamonds should be thy dower, 
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But fairies have lost their wands, 
And wishing has lost its pewer, 
Ané4 wishing has lostits power. 

Then a Ianke a lake anda fairy beat, 
To sail in the moonlight clear; 

And merrily we would float [az months, Ho new cubes 
From the dragons that watch ns here, 
Prom the dragens that w atch us hero, 
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Is published every Saturday evening at Nu, 127 Nassau-st., (N.Y). 
H. GREELEY, E. B. FISHER | 64. WIL80N, Proprictors. 


Terms.—Three Dollars per annum in alynace, Three and a half ia 
\six months, Four Dollars at the end of the year. Two Dollars for 


ription taken without advance payment, 


except on the responsibility of an Agent. Any forwardiog 
Five Dollars, absolutely free of postage or other charge, 
two copies for one year. Larger sums in proportion. 
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